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TELEPHONE  No.  606. 


COPYRIGHT. 


THE 


jShan  Van  Yocht 

(An  t.Sean  Bhean  Bhocht). 



. “ Ireland  shall  be  free  from  the  centre  to  the  sea, 

And  hurrah  for  Liberty,  says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht.” 


VoL  IV.— No.  2 Belfast,  6th  Febeuary,  IfS99.  ]>kjck  I wopence 


Lav  Laidhir  Abu. 


[Note. — .About  this  time  a great  disgrace  fell  upon  the  noble 
family  of  O’Brien  ; for  the  chieftain  Murrough,  a man  brave  beyond 
compare  and  of  comely  {)arts,  went  over  to  the  English  with  part  of 
his  clan,  and  waged  war  without  mercy  against  his  kinsmen  and 
former  friends.  So  terrible  in  sooth  were  his  devastations  that  he 
was  thereafter  known  to  the  Irish  as  “ Murrough  the  Burner.”] — 
Old  Chronicler. 

My  head  is  bowed  and  my  heart  is  breaking, 

My  Clairsearh  dumb  for  my  country’s  shame — ' 

This  burden  black  from  my  sjnrit  shaking, 

I’ll  strike  again  to  an  ancient  name  ; 

Lav  Laidhir  Ahn! 

That  shout  thrilled  many  a field  of  fame, 

Lav  Laidhir  Abu  ! 

.A  bard  am  I of  a house  dishonoured, 

.A  song  unsaddened  no  longer  mine. 

Loud  rang  my  harp  amid  hosts  embannered. 

When  Erin’s  shield  was  the  Race  of  Brian  ; 

Tjav  Laidhir  Abti! 

Lord  Cod,  look  down  on  a jirincely  line, 

Lav  Laidhir  Abu! 

Flash  forth,  Kincora,  thy  halls  of  glorv. 

Come,  famed  Clontarf,  to  my  sad  soul’s  sight — 

A thousand  fields  where  in  battle  gory. 

The  Strong  Hand  wrestled  for  Erin’s  right ; 

Ljav  Ijaidhir  Abu! 

Thrice  cursed  be  he  that  its  strength  would  blight. 

Lav  Ljuidhir  Abu!  ' 

Accursed  be  he  upon  plain  and  mountain. 

Accursed  again  upon  shore  and  wave. 

Shame’s  hot  breath  poison  his  heart’s  life-fountain, 

Shallow  and  red  his  polluted  grave  ; 

Jjav  J^aidhir  Abu! 

-A  hatighty  house,  has  it  borne  a slave? 

Lav  T^aidhir  Abu! 

Mnrrough  the  Burner  ! from  Croome  to  Connaught, 

I see  the  smoke  of  thy  conquests  rise, 

Maddened  with  slaughter  thy  kerne  and  bonnaght, 

.Affright  our  valleys  with  murderous  cries ; ' 

Zac  Laidhir  Abu! 

'I  he  dumb  beast  e’en  from  their  presence  flies, 

Zau  Laidhir  Abu! 

Creen-bosomed  Thomond,  your  bloom  is  faded. 

Proud  Cashel’s  jiortals,  your  pride  is  fled, 

Crim  Murrqugh’s  butchers,  by  Satan  aided. 

Have  made  broad  Desmond  a house  of  dead  ; 

Zau  Laidhir  Abu! 


But  rise,  ye  clans,  to  a vengeance  dread, 

Zau  Laidhir  Abu! 

.Afar  I hearken  the  banshee  calling. 

Fierce  '1  honiond’s  chief  to  his  bloody  tomb, 

Murrough  the  Hurner,  the  bolt  is  failing, 

'Ihy  gdjbering  victims  around  thee  loom; 

Zay  Laidhir  Abu! 

Meet  for  a traitor,  a traitor’s  doom, 

Lav  Laidhir  Abu! 

Rev.  J.ames  il.  Dollard  (Sliav-na-Mon). 

Toronto,  Canada. 


OUR  DEAD  COMRADES. 

BY  MICHAEL  CAVANAGH. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  MITCHEL. 

Brief,  brave  and  glorious  was  his  young  career. 

His  mourners  were  two  hosts— his  friends  and  foes.” 


CHAPTER  I. 

II H the  originating  of  the  lamentable  American 
civil  war,  the  Irish  citizens,  North  and  South,  had 
no  act  or  part.  Tlie  fratricidal  strife  was  not  of 
their  engendering.  However  it  resulted,  their  position  in 
the  land  of  their  adoption  could  not  be  improved.  With  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  countrj'  their  interests  were  identi- 
fied. But  when  forced  by  fate  into  the  inevitable  contest, 
they,  on  either  side,  stood  manfully  for  the  land  which  they 
had  selected  as  their  adojited  home  when  driven  by  oppres- 
sion from  their  native  soil.  They  performed  their  duty  as 
became  honourable  citizens  and  brave  soldiers  who  remem- 
bered the  race  from  which  they  sprung. 

Nowhere,  not  even  in  America  itself,  was  the  civil  war 
more  deeply  deplored  than  in  Ireland ; for,  while  her  people 
felt  that  the  nation  with  which  they  were  so  closely  affiliated 
by  ties  of  love  and  gratitude  for  the  past,  and  on  which  their 
hopes  for  the  future  so  much  depended,  was  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  e.xistence,  they  had  a further  cause  for  sorrow  in 
the  reflection  that  in  ev-ery  battle  fought,  no,  matter  which 
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side  won,  their  kindred’s  life-blood  commingled  on  the  field. 
But,  even  then,  they  were  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  their 
losses  on  the  Sguthern  side,  for  all  direct  communication  be- 
tween Ireland  and  the  States  of  the  Confederacy  having 
ceased,  they  had  no  means  of  learning  what  proportion  of 
their  people  were  engaged  on  that  side.  Even  their  kindred 
in  the  North  had  no  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  Irish  element 
opposed  to  them  while  the  struggle  lasted.  It  was  only  after 
all  was  over  that  they  could  form  anything  approaching  a 
correct  notion  of  the  truth,  as  the  following  extract  taken 
from  the  “ Southern  Pilot,”  a New  Orleans  paper,  will  serve 
to  show : — 

“ Since  the  termination  of  our  intemicine  strife,  the  writer 
has  ascertained  from  an  authority  as  reliable  as  competent, 
an  American  gentleman  of  the  medical  profession,  formerly 
attached  to  the  Southern  army,  that  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Confederacy  were  not  less  than  eighty-three  thousand 
Irishmen.  Yet  the  prejudiced  against  the  race  thought  that 
the  Irish  too  yieldingly  aided  the  North  in  the  struggle  for 
mastery,  and  would  hardly  concede  that  one-half  of  the  num- 
ber above  specified  fought  for  the  ‘Lost  Cause;’  and  what 
is  still  more  pointed,  ‘ fought  to  the  death.’  ” 

Eighty-three  thousand  Irishmen  in  the  Southern  army ! 
Considering  that  these  must  have  been  all  residents  of  the 
country  before  the  commencement  of  the  w'ar — for  they  got 
no  reinforcements  from  the  mother  countr)' — it  will  be  seen 
that  in  proportion  to  the  Irish-bom  population  in  the  respec- 
tive sections,  the  Irish  element  in  the  Southern  ranks  was  as 
strongly  represented  as  in  those  of  the  North. 

As  their  motherland  will  mourn  her  fallen  brave  long  after 
their  names  and  sendees  will  be  forgotten  by  the  respective 
parties  in  whose  quarrel  they  were  so  lavish  of  their  blood, 
she  also  should  be  the  inheritor  of  their  fame.  It  is  all  they 
had  to  bequeath  her,  but  she  will  prize  it  for  the  sacrifices 
by  which  it  was  won.  The  wreaths  they  gathered  should 
deck  the  brows  of  their  uncrowned  queen,  and  it  should  be 
the  pride  and  pleasure  of  her  sundving  children  to  preserve 
them  fresh  and  green  for  the  admiration  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  of  all  those  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  who  gave  their  lives  for  the  “ Lost  Cause,”  not 
one  was  so  well-beloved,  or  so  universally  regretted  by  his 
people,  the  world  over,  as  the  j-oung  hero  whose  name  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

How  dear  that  name  was  to  the  men  of  his  race,  the  fol- 
lowing incident,  of  which  I was  a wdtness,  most  forcibly 
illustrates : — 

It  was  on  the  occasion  when  Thomas  Francis  Meagher 
paid  the  glowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  and 
comrade,  Terence  Bellew  McManus,  in  Irving  Hall,  New 
York,  in  the  Autumn  of  i86i. 

In  the  course  of  his  lecture  the  orator  incidentally  re- 
ferred to  Colonel  Michael  Corcoran  (then  a Confederate 
prisoner).  A most  enthusiastic  burst  of  applause  greeted 
the  name  of  the  gallant  chief  of  the  old  Sixty-ninth.  Pausing 
until  the  cheering  had  subsided,  Meagher,  with  gleaming  eye 


and  quivering  lip,  and  his  cheek  flushing  wdth  the  red  blood 
that  welled  up  from  his  proud  loving  heart,  cried  out : 

“ Now  that  you  have  testified  your  love  and  admiration 
for  the  brave  Irish  soldier  of  the  Union,  I call  on  you  to 
give  three  cheers  for  the  two  sons  of  John  Mitchel,  who  are 
fighting  as  bravely  on  the  other  side.” 

None  who  witnessed  the  effect  of  this  appeal  can  ever  for- 
get it.  The  wild  ringing  cheers,  again  and  again  reoeated, 
shook  the  flags  that  festooned  the  walls,  and  showed  that  a 
chord  in  the  Irish  heart  had  been  struck,  as  none  but 
Meagher  could  strike  it;  and  those  responsive  notes  testi- 
fied the  feeling  with  which  those  fiery-eyed  Celts — many 
of  whom  were  among  the  first  to  spring  to  arms  in  defence 
of  the  “ Starry  Banner  ” — regarded  the  name  of  Mitchel ; 
for  they  loved  and  venerated  the  father  of  those  gallant 
boys,  not  only  for  the  ‘bufferings  he  endured  in  the  cause 
of  their  common  country',  but  because  he,  above  all  others, 
was  the  man  who  most  truly  and  forcibly  gave  expression 
to  that  country’s  political  ideas;  and,  most  of  all,  they 
felt  proud  of  him  as  the  man  who  unmasked  and  flung 
to  perdition  the  hideous  delusion  of  “ constitutional  agi- 
tation,” and  made  its  very  name  an  abomination  to  all 
who,  like  him,  were  prepared  to  risk  liberty  and  life  to 
make  their  native  land 

“A  NATION  ONCE  AGAIN.” 

For  this  his  countrymen  loved  John  Mitchel  in  life,  and 
for  this  shall  their  descendants,  through  succeeding  gene- 
rations, reverence  his  memory. 

CHAPTER  II. 

CAPTAIN  MITCHEL’S  BIRTH-PLACE. 

“ Grey  mountains  of  Mourne,  green  valleys  of  Down, 

Hilly  uplands  of  Farney,  and  true  Innishowen, 

From  your  homesteads  have  come,  in  the  days  of  our  need — 
The  stoutest  of  champions  for  country  and  creed— 

The  Men  of  the  North  !” 

John  Mitchell,  jun.,  was  bom  at  Newry^on  January  24, 
1838.  The  place  has  an  eventful  history  in  the  annals  of 
Ireland,  an  epitome  of  which  tvill  not  be  deemed  out  of 
place  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  its  sons. 

The  town  of  Newry  is  situated  on  the  boundary  line 
of  the  counties  of  Down,  Armagh,  and  Louth,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Newry,  and  immediately  south  of  the 
Moume  Mountains. 

The  word  Newry  is  a corruption  of  the  Irish  “An 
lubhar”  (an  yewT)  i.e.,  the  yew  tree.  The  ancient  name 
of  the  place  was  “ lubhar  Cinn  Tragha  ” (Yoor-Keen- 
Thraw)  i.e.,  the  yew  tree  at  the  head  of  the  Strand — so 
called  from  a yew  tree  planted  there  by  St.  Patrick. 

That  it  was  a place  of  considerable  note  in  very  ancient 
times  admits  of  no  doubt,  for  it  is  recorded  that  Maelcaba, 
King  of  Ulster,  who  reigned  in  the  yeaj  646,  kept  his 
court  at  lubhar  Cinn  Tragha,  where,  when  the  Fileas,  or 
members  of  the  Bardic  Order,  had  been  banished  from 
the  rest  of  Ireland  for  their  overbearing  conduct  and  un- 
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just  judgments,  he  maintained  them  to  the  number  of 
twelve  hundred  for  the  space  of  three  years.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  munificent  hospitality,  one  of  the 
favored  tribe  composed  the  following  rann : — 

“ When  ‘ Maelcaba  of  Minstrels’  reigned 
In  lubhar-Cinn-Tragka,  Ulidia’s  k ng 
Twelve  hundred  bards  he  there  maintained 
(When  baser  chiefs  their  honour  stained), 

His  praise  shall  Bards,  for  ages,  sing. 

“ Beneath  his  tall  ‘ North-Eastern  Yew,’ 

They  shelter  found  three  pleasant  years, 

The  heroic  race  from  him  who  grew 
Till  Doom’s  Day  shall  his  fame  renew 
And  reign  by  their  victorious  spears.” 

Nearly  two  centuries  after  the  advent  of  the  hospitable 
Maelcaba,  or  in  the  year  830,  the  Danes  landed  at  Newry, 
and,  after  plundering  it,  marched  to  Armagh,  which  they 
took  by  storm,  and  retained  possession  of  for  over  a 
month,  but  at  length  the  outraged  inhabitants,  driven  to 
desperation  by  their  atrocities,  rose  on  the  invaders  and 
drove  the  pirates  back  to  their  ships.  But  before  they 
embarked  they  burned  Newry. 

Three  centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  landing  of  the 
Danes,  when,  in  the  year  ir4o,  Malachy,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  by  the  advice  of  his  cotemporary,  St.  Bernard, 
introduced  the  order  of  Cistertian  Monks  into  Ireland, 
and,  among  other  places,  he  founded  a settlement  of 
them  at  Newry.  Twenty  years  later  Muirkertach  Mac- 
Lochlainn,  Ard-righ  of  Ireland,  granted  a charter  of  con- 
firmation of  its  possessions  to  the  Abbey  of  Newry. 

Subsequent  to  the  English  invasion  Newry  became  the 
theatre  of  several  of  the  bloody  contests  waged  by  De 
Courcy,  De  Lacy,  and  other  Norman  chieftains  for  the 
sovereignty  of  Ulster.  In  those  days  the  MacGennisses 
were  the  native  chiefs  of  the  district,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
repeated  efforts  of  the  stranger  to  dispossess  them,  they 
gallantly  held  their  owm,  and  lorded  over  Iveagh,  NewTy, 
and  Moume,  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  latter  monarch  that  the 
castle  of  Newry  was  built  by  Sir  Henry  Bagnal.  Into  this 
castle  and  the  desecrated  old  abbey  he  had  thrown  a 
strong  garrison,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  hoped  to  hold  the 
district  for  his  royal  mistress,  for  they  commanded  one 
of  the  chief  passes  to  the  north.  But  the  gallant  Marshal 
Bagnal  had  not  then  learned  what  sort  of  a foe  he  had  to 
cope  with  in  the  Prince  of  Tir-Oweru  He  was  not  kept  long 
in  suspense,  however,  for  one  fine  morning  he  found  that 
the  wily  Hugh  had  possessed  himself  of  the  brightest 
jewel  his  castle  contained,  namely,  Mabel,  the  Marshal’s 
beauteous  sister,  who  incontinently  eloped  wth  the  Nor- 
thern chief,  leaving  her  brother  to  vow  eternal  vengeance 
against  her  abductor.  But  the  red  field  of  Beal-an-atha- 
buidhe  put  a period  to  his  hatred  and  his  life. 

A few  years  more  and  Newry  became  the  property  of 
some  scheming  “ Undertakers,”  who  held  their  ill-gotten 
gains  by  virtue  of  certain  letters-patent  issued  by  James 


the  First.  But  the  interlopers  were  not  destined  to  rest 
in  peace  for  more  than  one  generation,  for  in  1641  the 
native  chieftains,  under  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill,  sent  these 
birds  of  ill-omen  flying  from  their  nest,  but  only  to  1:«  re- 
placed by  some  of  Cromwell’s  followers  soon  afterwards. 

In  the  Jacobite  wars.  King  William  occupied  Newry  for 
a week  in  June,  1690,  while  waiting  for  his  artillery,  pre- 
paratory to  attacking  the  army  of  James.  Since  that  time 
there  is  nothing  particularly  interesting  in  its  history  until 
it  gave  birth  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

In  this  ancient  town,  amid  scenery  as  diversified  as  its 
history,  and  as  beautiful  as  can  be  found  throughout 
all  broad  Ulster,  John  Mitchel’s  eldest  child  spent  the  first 
seven  years  of  his  life,  and  received  impressions  which  were 
never  effaced  from  his  heart  until  it  gave  its  last  throb  in 
the  battered  fortress  he  so  gallantly  defended,  three  thous- 
and miles  from  his  native  bay. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1845,  Thomas  Davis  died, 
and  John  Mitchel  having  assumed  his  vacant  place  on  the 
“ Nation  ” staff,  removed  rvith  his  family  to  Dublin.  Here 
they  resided  until  1848,  and  here,  in  the  spring  of  that 
eventful  year,  at  his  happy  home  in  Ontario  Terrace,  Rath- 
mines,  I first  met  the  handsome  curly-headed  boy  in  whose 
memory  these  lines  are  penned. 

The  well-known  occurrences  in  May  desolated  that  home, 
deprived  its  inmates  of  a protector,  and  Ireland  of  the  only 
man  who  could  lead  her  people  on  that  road  to  revolution 
which  he  had  so  clearly  pointed  out,  and  which  with  such 
heroic  self-sacrifice  he  was  the  first  to  tread. 

HIS  LIFE  IN  DUBLIN. 

Shortly  after  that  sorrowful  parting  with  his  noble  father 
in  the  Newgate  cell,  and  while  the  spirit  of  the  country- 
seemed  paralysed  by  the  blow,  our  young  hero  wrote  the 
little  poem  entitled,  “ A song  for  the  F uture,”  and  sent  it 
to  the  “Irish  Felon,”  the  successor  of  his  father's  revolu- 
tionary organ,  the  “United  Irishman.”  As  this  is  the 
only  poetical  production  of  his  which  I have  seen,  I repro- 
duce it  here,  because  I feel  assured,  that,  as  a memento  of 
him,  it  will  be  interesting  to  my  readers,  and  because  the 
simple  lines  so  faithfully  represent  the  daring  and  hopeful 
spirit  of  the  noble  ten-year-old  boy  in  that  hour  of  domes- 
tic sorrow  and  national  depression — 

A SONG  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

This  land  of  ours  shall  soon  be  free, 

F^rom  the  river  Foyle  to  the  river  Lee, 

And  the  suffering  Irish  then  shall  see 

The  joys  of  a free  republic. 

Then  we  can  walk  in  a fearless  band, 

And  hold  our  own  fair  sunny  land, 

Yea,  down  to  the  smallest  grain-of  sand, 

’Neath  the  sway  of  a free  republic ! 

Then  Irishmen  may  claim  their  right 

By  the  force  of  her  great  men’s  soul  and  might, 

And  soar  to  a grand  and  skyey  he  ght, 

’Neath  the  sway  of  a New  Republic. 

The  Felon. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LAST  YEARS  IN  IRELAND. 

“ The  last  breeze  from  Erin 
Has  passed  o’er  my  brow  ; 

The  gale  of  the  ocean 
Is  over  me  now  : 

I leave  thee,  my  country ; 

Farewell,  though  thou  art 
The  life-pulse  that  stirs  me — 

The  veins  of  my  heart. 

Erin,  Mavourneen  ! — Farewell ! 

John  Mitchel  had  been  shipped  off  to  “ Bermuda  of  the 
damned.  Once  more  British  law  had  been  successfully 
vindicated  in  Ireland,  and  its  deadliest  enemy  characteristi- 
cally disposed  of  for  the  time  being.  His  paper  was  sup- 
pressed, the  rebel  type  confiscated,  his  associates  dishear- 
tened, his  home  broken  up,  his  mother,  tvife,  and  children 
cast  adrift  on  the  world  j surely,  with  such  an  example 
made  of  their  leader,  the  Irish  rebels  would  see  the  error 
of  their  ways,  and  rest  quiet  and  contented  in  their  misery 
and  degradation.  So  thought  their  English  masters,  and 
so  preached  their  Irish  slaves.  Fools  and  knaves!  they 
seemed  to  forget  that  in  those  glorious  three  months  of 
Spring  just  passed,  the  seed  of  hatred  and  resistance  to 
foreign  rule,  of  contempt  and  detestation  of  constitutional 
agitation,  had  been  sown  broadcast  through  the  land  by  the 
United  Irishman ; ” had  germinated  in  that  congenial  soil, 
and  would,  in  God’s  good  time,  produce  an  abundant  har- 
vest. Those  seeds  are  still  fructifpng  in  the  nation’s  heart ; 
the  more  they  are  trampled  on  the  stronger  they  grow,  and 
the  \vider  they  spread ; every  succeeding  attempt  at  repres- 
sion attests  their  increasing  vitality.  John  Mitchel  sleeps  in 
his  Irish  grave,  but  his  spirit  animates  the  souls  of  millions 
of  his  race  the  world  over,  and  kindles  their  hearts  with 
the  fire  of  his  holy  hatred ! — 

My  Masters  ! Oh,  my  masters  ! 

There’s  not  our  isle  within, 

A single  plant  that  grows  and  thrives 
Like  “ Disaffection’s  sin  !” 

For  more  than  a year  after  his  father’s  banishment  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  resided  with  his  mother  and  the  rest 
of  her  children  at  her  friends’  in  the  North ; but  in  the 
Autumn  of  1849  John,  and  his  brother,  James,  were  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  their  father’s  trusty  friend.  Father 
John  Kenyon,  parish  priest  of  Templederry,  the  ablest 
writer,  as  well  as  the  most  fearless,  representative  of  the 
national  clergy  then  in  Ireland. 

Father  Kenj^on  personally  superintended  the  boys’  edu- 
cation, and  under  his  hospitable  Tipperary  roof-tree  they 
spent  one  of  the  three  wearisome  years  that  elapsed  before 
they  again  rejoined  their  father. 

DEPARTURE  FOR  AUSTRALIA. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  the  brave-hearted  exile 


was  to  be  re-united  to  his  beloved  ones.  On  the  24th  of 
January',  1851  (his  thirteenth  birth-day),  y'oung  John  Mit- 
chel experienced  the  pang  we  all  felt  when  taking  a parting 
look  at  the  loved  land  of  our  birth.  Alas ! that  glance 
at  the  noble  hills  and  pleasant  valleys  of  “ Green  Erin 
of  the  Streams”  was  de.stined  to  prove  his  last,  for  on 
that  cheerless  winter  morning  the  noble-hearted  Irish 
mother,  with  her  five  young  children,  sailed  for  the  Anti- 
podes, their  sorrovz-stricken  hearts  consoled  by  the  hope  of 
soon  meeting  the  one  who  was  dearer  to  them  than  all  the 
world  beside. 

On  the  20th  of  June  following,  this  hope  was  realised, 
and  the  husband  and  father  once  more  embraced  his  wife 
and  little  ones. 

ARRIVAL  IN  AMERICA. 

Cheered  by  .the  society  of  his  beloved  family',  John  Mit- 
chel spent  two.  more  years  in  that  out-of-the-world  seclusion. 

But  the  dawn  of  a happier  day  arrived.  On  the  12th  of 
June,  1853,  the  indomitable  exile  flung  off  the  shackles  of 
the  tyrant  in  the  police-office  of  Bothwell,  and  took  the 
road  to  freedom  and  life.  On  the  9th  of  October  follow- 
ing himself  and  family  landed  in  San  Francisco,  and  re- 
ceived a welcome  to  “Freedom’s  Land”  such  as  befitted 
one  of  her  most  illustrious  votaries. 

On  the  29th  of  November  amid  the  howling  of  cannon 
and  the  acclamations  of  thousands  of  his  delighted  country- 
men, the  exile  and  his  noble  little  band  steamed  up  New 
York  Bay,  and  on  that  night  reposed  their  way-worn  frames 
in  his  mothers  house  in  Brooklyn. 

After  settling  down  in  his  new  home,  young  John  Mitchel 
completed  his  education  in  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
and  then  came  the  time  for  selecting  his  profession  for  life. 

(To  be  Continued). 


GAELIC  LEAGUE— FORESTGATE  BRANCH. 


A very  successful  and  well-attended  “Sgoruidheacht  ” 
was  held  after  the  Irish  classes  at  the  Earlham  Hall  on  Fri- 
day evening,  27th  January'.  Mr.  D.  Doyle,  who  occupied 
the  chair,  opened  the  proceedings  with  a short  Irish  speech 
regarding  the  language  movement,  and  introduced  Mr.  Geo. 
Shorten  of  Inchigeela,  late  hon.  sec.  to  the  Cork  County 
Committee  of  the  Gaelic  League.  In  an  earnest,  persua- 
sive, and  eloquent  address  in  Irish,  Mr.  Shorten  spoke  of 
the  importairce  of  the  work  which  the  Gaelic  League  had 
taken  up — the  preservation  of  the  national  language,  and 
with  it,  as  a matter  of  course,  our  traditions  and  music  and 
our  distinctiveness  as  a people.  He  referred  to  the  plea- 
sure with  which  he  alvrays  read  of  the  work  of  the  Forest- 
gate  Branch.  At  the  committee  meeting  of  the  26th  Jan. 
various  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  concert-lecture 
on  “ Irish  Songs  of  Wit  and  Humour  ” were  made.  It  will 
be  delivered  at  the  Large  Hall,  Earlham  Hall,  on  February 
28th,  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Fahy,  pre.s,  hon.  G.  League,  ,who  will 
be  assisted  by  some  of  the  leading  Irish  singers  of  London. 
The  programme  will  include  Irish  music  on  the  violin, 
flute^  harp,  and  Irish  pipes,  songs  in  the  Irish  language,  and 
exhibitions  of  Irish  national  dances.  A sum  of  was 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Irish  Language  Fund. 

J.  Keane,  Hon.  Sec., 

196,  Osborne  Road,  Forestgate. 
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Notes  and  N ews. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  she  stand  ? ” 


T.ECTURE  ON  NATIONAT,  LITERATURE. 

N January  ist,  Ne\v  Year’s  night,  a lecture  on  the  above 
subject  was  given  in  Belfast.  Mr.  Robert  Johnston  pre- 
sided, and  introduced  the  lecturer,  Mr.  John  O’Mahony, 
in  a few  well-chosen  words. 

Mr.  O’Mahony  jiroceeded  to  show  how  patriotism  in  all  ages  had 
found  e.xpression  in  a healthy  literature.  Ireland  could  glory  in  a lit- 
erature entirely  native,  written  in  her  own  old  Gaelic  language  ; and 
in  all  that  he  was  going  to  say  that  evening  about  the  songs  and 
ballads,  and  tales,  which  expressed  true  national  feeling  though  in 
an  alien  tongue,  he  would  have  them  remember  that  nothing  could 
replace  a real  Gaelic  Literature  or  make  up  for  the  loss  of  their 
heritage  of  a native  language  if  they  suffered  it  to  perish.  He  then 
briefly  alluded  to  the  period  when  wandering  Jacobite  bards  voiced 
the  love  of  country  they  might  not  plainly  speak,  in  songs  like  The 
Blackbird  or  lyrics  in  praise  of  some  fabulous  Kathleen  my  Houla- 
ham  or  Roisin  Dubh.  In  ’98,  men  like  Sheares,  and  Emniet,  and 
Tone  tried  to  express  their  feelings  in  verse;  and  the  hopes  and 
faith  of  the  people  found  utterance  in  street  ballads,  like  “ Billy 
Byrne,  of  Ballymantis,”  and  “The  Green  upon  the  Cape,”  and 
“The  Shan  Van  Vocht.”  The  Young  Ireland  era  produced  an  im- 
mense number  of  ballad  writers,,  as  well  as  true-hearted  |)atriots. 
They  were  distinguished,  perhaps,  rather  by  their  vehemence  than 
their  literary  style,  but  among  them  were  men  like  Thomas  Uavis 
and  John  Mitchel.  The  first  had  written,  beside  his  thoughtful  and 
stirring  prose  articles  for  the  “Nation,”  some  deathless  poems. 
In  his  opinion  the  greatest  poet  not  only  of  that  time,  but  the 
greatest  of  our  poets,  was  James  Clarence  Mangan.  He  had  gone 
to  the  fountain  head  of  Gaelic  literature  for  his  ins])iration,  and  his 
best  poems  were  translated  from  or  rather  founded  on  some  of  the 
wild  chants  of  our  Irish-speaking  poets.  Such  was  that  deathless 
poem  in  which  he  interpreted  the  passionate  love  of  Hugh  O’Don- 
nell for  Ireland  ; The  Dark  Rosaleen,  whom  his  sword  was  con- 
secrated to  defend. 

Samuel  Ferguson,  whom  their  own  city,  Belfast,  had  the  honour 
of  producing,  had  proved  in  his  writings  how  the  Ulster  Scot  could 
enter  into  sympathy  with  Gaelic  Ireland,*  and  interpret  the  native 
history,  customs,  and  character.  Ferguson’s  writings  had  added 
to  the  dignity  of  Irish  literature.  He  then  went  on  to  prove  that 
literary  work  was  as  closely  associated  with  national  work  in  Ireland 
as  ever. 

Every  day  vigorous  and  wholesome  verse  of  this  character  w’.as  being 
published  in  Ireland;  and  their  own  Belfast  magazine  “The  Shan 
Van  Vocht  ” seemed  to  have  attracted  the  support  of  nearly  all  the 
best  poets.  Amongst  these  was  a young  and  patriotic  Irishman, 
who  chose  to  write  over  the  pseudonym  I'ear-na-muintir,  and  who 
was,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  all  rising  writers. 
He  would  conclude  by  reading  as  a specimen  his  poem,  on  the 
“ Bearna  B.aoghad.” 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  and  chairman  brought  the  pro- 
ceedings to  a close.  The  speakers  including — L.  Smith,  Maghera- 
felt ; E.  Madden,  Rosslea ; H.  Kennedy,  H.  Nugent,  and  H. 
Dobbin. 


ST.  PATRICK’S  DAY  FESTIVAL. 

A National  Festival  which  is  announced  to  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day, March  r6th,  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Belfast,  will  partake  largely 
of  the  character  of  a Gaelic  Feis.  Competitions  will  take  place  in 
singing  (with  Irish  words),  and  step-dancing.  An  attractive  pro- 


gramme which  will  possibly  include  a dramatic  scene  is  in  prepar- 
ation. 

Singing  Prizes. — Competition  1. — h'or  .\dults.  Song  left  to 
singer’s  ^.hoice.  Words  to  be  Irish.  Clear  pronunciation  will  be 
considered  by  juilges.  First  Prize — Gold  Medal  ; Second  Prize — 
jQi  ; Third  Prize — 15s.  ; Fourth  Prize — los. 

Junior  Competition. — Children  under  16.  Solo  left  to  choice. 
First  Prize — los.  and  silver  medal ; Second  I’rize — los. ; Thirrl 
Prize — 5s.  Step-dancing,  Irish  Piping,  and  Harping. 


CORK  YOUNG  MEN’S  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Murray  who  is  well  known  to  our  readers  as  a lyrical 
poet  of  rare  sw’eetness,  lectured  to  the  above  society  last  month  on 
Irish  traits,  customs,  and  literature.  He  appealed  strongly  to  his 
hearers  to  join  in  the  movement  for  the  Gaelicisation  of  Ireland. 
He,  however,  entered  an  objection  to  the  mercenary  marriage  cus- 
toms of  this  country,  and  said  that,  though  it  was  made  the  subject 
of  humour  by  some  writers  in  this  country,  it  was  a social  usage 
ajjpioaching  barbarism.  Amid  all  his  })raises  of  Holy  Ireland,  Mr. 
^^urray  did  well  in  speaking  thus  plainly  on  a subject  in  which  the 
Irish  people  arc  open  to  reproach. 


MR.  HORACE  PLUNKETT  IN  BELFAST. 

One  of  the  chief  local  events  of  the  past  month  has  undoubtedly 
been  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett’s  address  at  the  Literary  Society  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  and  the  banquet  given  in  his  honour  by  the  Re- 
form Club,  Belfast.  The  Nationalists  associated  with  .Mr.  Plunkett 
in  his  practical  work  in  Ireland  will  do  well  to  insist  that  the  move- 
ment will  not  be  identified  in  places  like  Belfast  with  Unionism  in 
politics,  and  I regret  to  say  that  the  Queen’s  College  meeting  had 
largely  that  character.  Belfast  public  men,  with  the  exception  of 
the  late  Dr.  Kane,  did  not  show  willingness  in  the  past  to  join  hands 
with  their  Nationalist  fellow-countrymen.  They  have  hitherto 
tabooed  the  financial  agitation,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  tone 
of  speeches  at  the  Queen’s  College,  will  interest  themselves  in  the 
Industrial  movement  solely  on  the  ground  that  in  it  is  to  be  found 
a means  of  weakening  Ireland’s  National  aspirations. 

Those  who  are  aware  of  the  generous  co-operation  which  Mr. 
Plunkett  has  received  from  Nationalists  in  every  part  of  Ireland, 
will  resent  the  tone  in  which  he  chose  to  address  the  people  of  Bel- 
fast as  a race  of  superior  beings,  who  had  nothing  to  learn  from  him 
or  anybody  else,  but  who  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  lend  a helping 
hand  to  the  benighted  Irish  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Plunkett  is  well  aware  of  the  struggle  made  for  existence  and  sur- 
vival by  the  banished  and  disinherited  clans  of  the  Gael  in  Western 
Ireland.  How  then  did  he  find  it  possible  to  say  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  without  halits  of  industry  “except  in  this  north- 
eastern corner,”  and  why  did  he  ruffle  the  feelings  of  a few  Nation- 
alists present  by  explaining  that  these  habits  of  industry  and 
methods  of  economy  were  English. 

If  the  Belfast  people  need  to  learn  one  thing,  it  is  that 
others  besides  themselves  are  intelligent  and  industrious. 
.Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  might  very  well  have  embraced  the  oirportunity 
of  telling  them  how  Nationalists  everywhere  had  thrown  themselves 
actively  into  the  industrial  movement ; and  he  might  have  boldly 
preached  the  doctrine  of  union  amongst  Irishmen,  which  was  re- 
cognised and  adopted  by  so  staunch  a party  leader  as  Dr.  Kane. 

The  Queen’s  College  meeting  was  addressed  among  others  by  an 
English  Member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Drage,  M.P.  for  Derby,  who 
was  introduced  as  having  fought  and  won  one  of  the  hardest  con- 
tests at  the  recent  elections.  This  gentleman  announced  that  thev 
in  England  were  going  to  start  a fund  to  support  Mr.  Horace  Plun- 
kett’s efforts.  He  did  not  talk  politics  on  this  occasion,  but  at  the 
Reform  Club’s  Banquet  on  Monday  night,  he  explained  the  motive 
of  English  interest  in  the  Irish  Industrial  Movement.  It  was,  he 
said,  because  “Irishmen  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  were 
being  taught  to  realise  the  enormous  value  of  the  connection  with 
England  [)urely  from  a business  point  of  view.” 

This  sort  of  thing  is  not  usually  said  on  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett’s 
united  platform  south  of  the  Boyne,  and  it  should  not  be  permitted 
in  Belfast. 
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An  Da  Mharcach. 


RADHARC  EADAR  CHART  AN  AGUS  CILL-MHIC- 
NÉANAIN. 

AN  TREAS  LÁ  DE  BHEALTEINE  15—. 

Tá  rod  aig  dul  soir  trasna  na  g-cnoc  go  h-imiollaibh  loch  lonn- 
rach,  gorm  Ghartain,  cómhgarach  do’n  ait  ann  ar  rugadh  Colum 
Cille  naomhtha.  Casadh  dhá  mharcach  air  a cheile  air  an  rod . 
fear  aca  air  ghearran  Hath  aig  taacht  ó Chill-Mhic-Néanain  agus  an 
fear  eile  air  ghearran  dubh  agus  a ághaidh  air  an  ait  sin. 

“ Caid  é an  sgeul  leat  ?”  ars  an  marcach  dubh. 

" Sgeul  ionghantach,”  ars  an  fear  air  an  ghearran  Hath,  " Cuir- 
eadh  bunds  ctonn  reachda  na  m-Breitheamh  agus  comhairleacha 
na  n-aoscrfonna,  indiu  agus  righne  siad  tdghadh  air  fhlaith  dúinn- 
shuas  ann  sin,  nach  bh-fuigheadh  ait  righeamhail  no  uachdaranachd 
anns  an  t-sean  aimsir  mhaith,  fad  d " 

" Innis  damh  fa'n  flaith  seo,’’  ars  an  marcach  dubh.  “ Ca 
bh-faca  tú  é?  Cad  chuige  nach  d-taitnigheann  sé  leat  ?” 

" Chonnarcas  é air  Charraig  an  Dúin,”  ars  an  marcach  Hath, 
" aig  teacht  thart  damh,  agus  bhi  cruinniughadh  de  fhearaibh 
Chloinne  Chonaill  aig  deanadh  gleó  fa  d-taoibh  de.  Ni  thaitnigheann 
sé  Horn  air  aon  ddigh  ” ars  an  marcach  Hath. 

“Cad  chuige?"  ars  an  fear  eile. 

“ Bhi  sé  ’na  dhligheadh  i n-Eirinn  a g-cómhnuidhe  go  g- 
caithfeadh  an  righ  do  bheith  gan  toibheim  no  Jmiochumthachd 
Righneadh  Cormac,  nrd-dhlightheoir  Theamrach,  e fein,  do 
dhioth-choroiniughadh  mar  loiteadh  anns  an  t-súil  é.  Tá  n flaith 
seo  a thóghadaraig  Cill-Mhic-Néanain  indiu  millte  agus  loitighthe 
air  an  uile  dhóigh  agus  ni  cliil  air  bith  do  a thir  no  do  a mhuinntir 
é.” 

“ Caid  é mar  tú  sé  loitighthe  ?"  ars  an  marcach  dubh. 

“ Ta  sé  bacach  ann  a chosaibh  agus  td  a cholann  meatuighthe  le 
tinneas,"  ars  an  fear  eile. 

“ Caid  é mar  tharlaigh  an  bacaidhil  agus  an  tinneas  sin  do?” 
ars  an  fear  aig  dul  an  bhóthair. 

“ Tá,  mheath  sé  air  sidbhal  le  fiabhrus  i g-cailsleún  laidir  an 
t-Sasanaigh  a tá  i m-Baile  Atha  Cliith  agus  d’ith  fáinne  an 
chuibhrigh  iarain  isteach  i g-caolaibh  a lámh  agus  a mhiirnan 
agus  ’na  dhiaigh  sin  dhd'gh  teine  an  sneachda  agus  an  siocain  an 
fheoil,  i fein,  de.  Ta  s6  loitighthe  air  an  uile  dhoigh  agus  neamh- 
oireamhnach  le  bheith  ’na  fhlaith  againn.” 

“ Ta  sé  ró-óireamhnach  le  bheith  ’na  fhlaith  againn,”  ars  an 
coigcrigheach.  “Agus  is  maith  gur  chaith  se  slabhruidhe  na 
Sasanach  agus  gur  luidh  sc  ann  a g-carcair  ; air  an  iidhbhar  sin  ni 
chaithfidh  sé  a slabhruidhe  óir  a choidhche,  no  nf  limhlochaidh  sé 
a mhuineal  ann  a b-pálasaibh.  Is  ró-óireamhnach  é go  deimhin  a 
bheith  ’na  fhlaith  againn,  an  ceannphort  bacach  seo,  de  bhrigh  nach 
d-tabhairfidh  sé  grádh  a choidhche  do  na  tioranachaibh  a loit  go 
neamh-thrócaireach  é.  An  bh-fuil  casaoid  air  bith  eile  agat  le 
deanamh  ann  a aghaidh  ?” 

" Tágo  deimhin,  tá’n  lochd  seo  lefaghall  agam  fos.  Orduigheann 
dligheadh  na  m-Breithamhan,  go  g-caithfidh  an  ceannphort  do 
bheith  na  fhear,  crionna  agus  ’na  fhear  neartmhar  cogaidh,  agus 
ni’l  anns  an  té  seo  a thóghadar  indiu  acht  buachaill  óg  go  tóill.” 

“ Sin  sgeul  maith,"  ars  an  marcach  duhb. 

“TÚ  áirigheadh  fada  air  na  ndroch-ngniomharthaibh  agus  air  na 
leathtromachaibh  a tá  againn  anághaidh  an  t-Sacsanaigh.  Beidh 
am  fada  riachtanach  le  dioghaltus  do  dheanamh  ionnta.  Is  maith, 
mar  sin,  go  bh-fuil  an  flaith  an-óg.  Go  d-tugaidh  Dia  fad  sáoghail 
dd  le  diolaigheachd  do  dheanamh  anns  na  fiachaibh  go  h-iomlán.” 

“ Thiontaigh  siad  a g-cuid  beathach  isteach  air  an  rod  agus 
chuaidh  gach  aon  a bhealach  féin.  Chuaidh  an  marcach  Hath 


bealach  Ghartain,  mar  a rabh  a ait  chómhnuidhe,  leis  an  sgeul  do 
leathnughadh  (sgabadh)  fa’n  tdghadh  amaideach  do  righne  Clann 
Chonaill.  Chuaidh  an  fear  eile  aig  marcuidheacht  suas  an  cnoc 
agus  sios  an  taobh  eile  agus  m'or  tharraing  srian  go  d-táinic  sé  go 
doras  an  teampoill  i g-Cill-Mhic-Néanain,  nuair  a bhi  an  flaith 
dg  aig  teacht  amach  as,  indiaigh  a choisreacthan.  Bhi  a chosa 
ceangailte  suas  agus  siiibhal  bacach  aige.  Bhi  a ghnúis  an- 
lonnrach,  digeanta.  Shoillsigh  an  ghrian  air  a ghruaig  dheirg,  or- 
bhuidhe. 

“ Cad  is  ainm  do  ?”  ars  an  t-asdranach,  mar  bhi  sé  ’n  fhear 
choimhightheach  anns  an  tir. 

“ Sin  Aodh,  mac  Aoidh,  mic  Mhaghnuis  Ui  Dhdmhnaill,”  arsa 
fear  a bhi  ’na  sheasadh  ’ndeas  do,  “ agus  sin  i a mhathair,  Ingean 
Dubh,  a tá  aig  siúbhal  go  ccimeamhail  ’na  dhiaigh.” 

“ Tá  beannacht  Dé  agus  ddthchas  a mhuinntire  aige,”  ars  an 
coigcrigheach. 

“ Ta  mórán  eugcoir  aige  le  dioghaltus  do  dhéanamh  ionnta. 
agus  ta’n  cloidheamh  ann  a Hiimh  agus  gur  cloidheamh  buaidhe 
agus  sgriosda  a bheidheas  ann.” 

Ni’l  a fhios  agam  cad  is  ainm  do’n  té  a ghuidh  an  urnaigh  seo. 
Budh  choigcrigheach  a bhi  ann,  a tháinic  trasna  na  g-cnoc  d 
Ghartan.  la  na  Croise  Naomhtha  ann  aimsir  na  Bealteine. 

Thug  Dia  toradh  air  an  urnaigh  sin,  anns  na  bliadhantaibh  a 
thainic  na  dhiaigh  sin  do  Aodh  O Ddmhnaill. 

John  C.  Ward. 

(Translated  from  the  English  of  Alice  Milligan). 


The  Two  Riders. 


SCENE  BETWEEN  GARTAN  AND  KILMAC- 
RENNAN,  MAY  3RD,  15—. 

ROAD  comes  ot'er  the  hills  eastward  to  the  borders 
of  the  bright  blue  lochs  of  Gartan,  near  which  is 
the  birth-place  of  holy  Colmcille.  Two  riders 
met  on  that  road,  and  the  one  who  was  on  a grey  horse 
was  coming  from  Kilmacrennan ; the  other,  who  rode  on  a 
black  horse',  faced  that  way. 

“ What  news  ?”  said  the  black  rider. 

“ Strange  news,”  said  he  on  the  grey.  “ To-day  all  the 
precepts  of  the  Brehons  and  all  the  counsel  of  the  wise  an- 
cients are  set  at  naught,  and  they  have  chosen  such  a prince 
for  us  up  there  as  would  never  have  been  given  royal  place 
or  dignity  in  the  good  old  times.” 

“ Tell  me  about^this  prince,”  said  the  black  rider.  “Where 
have  you  seen  him?  How  does  he  displease  you?” 

“ I saw  him  on  the  Rock  of  Doone  as  I came  by,  with  a 
great  gathering  of  his  tribesmen  clamouring  about  him.  He 
pleases  me  no  way,”  said  the  grey  rider. 

“Why  so?”  said  the  other. 

“ It  was  the  law  in  Erin  always  that  a king  should  be 
without  blemish  or  deformity.  Cormac  himself,  the  great 
law-giver  of  Tara,  was  dethroned  because  of  the  wounding 
of  hi.s  eye.  ■ This  prince  that  they  have  chosen  at  Kil- 
mac-pennan  to-day  is  marred  and  maimed  in  every  way,  and 
no  credit  to  his  clan  or  country.” 

“ How  is  he  marred  ?”  said  the  black  rider. 
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“ He  is  lame  on  his  feet,”  said  the  other,  “ and  his  body 
is  wasted  with  sickness.” 

“How  did  he  chance  by  that  lameness  and  that  sickness  ?” 
said  the  wayfarer. 

“ He  wasted  with  fever  in  the  strong  castle  of  the  Sas- 
senach that  is  in  Dublin,  and  the  ring  of  the  iron  chain  eat 
into  his  wrists  and  ankles,  and  after  that  the  fire  of  snow 
and  frost  consumed  his  very  flesh.  He  is  maimed  every 
way  and  not  fit  to  be  our  prince.” 

“ He  is  very  fit  to  be  our  prince,”  said  the  stranger.  “And 
it  is  well  that  he  has  worn  the  Saxon’st  fetters  and  lain  in 
their  dungeon ; for  he  will  never,  therefore,  wear  their  chains 
of  gold,  or  bend  his  neck  in  their  palaces.  He  is  fit  indeed 
to  be  our  prince,  this  lame  chieftain,  for  he  will  never  yield 
love  to  the  proud  oppressors  whose  cruelty  has  maimed 
him.  Hast  thou  no  other  complaint  to  make  of  him  ?” 

t 

“Yes,  indeed,  there  is  also  this  to  complain  of.  The 
law  of  the  Brehons  allow  that  the  chief  must  be  a man 
grown,  and  wise  and  able  warrior,  and  this  one  that  they 
have  chosen  to-day  is  but  a boy  in  years.” 

“ That  is  good  news,”  said  the  black  rider.  “ Long  is 
the  count  at  ill  deeds  and  oppressions  that  we  have  against 
the  Sassenach.  Long  will  be  the  time  needed  for  the  pay- 
ment thereof.  It  is  well  that  the  chieftain  is  very  young. 
God  grant  him  length  of  life  to-  pay  that  debt  in  full.” 

They  wheeled  their  horses  into  the  road,  and  each  went 
on  his  way.  The  grey  rider  spurred  onward  towards  Gai'- 
tan,  where  was  his  home,  to  spread  the  news  of  the  foolish 
choice  that  the  clans  at  Tir-Conal  had  made.  The  other 
rode  on  uphill,  then  down,  and  drew  not  rein  till  he  came 
to  the  church  door  at  Kilmacrennan,  and  out  of  it  came  the 
young  chief  fresh  from  his  consecration.  He  limped  pain- 
fully on  bandaged  feet.  His  countenance  was  very  bright 
and  boyish.  The  sunlight  streamed  on  his  red-gold  hair. 

“ What  is  his  name  ?”  asked  the  wayfarer,  for  he  was  a 
stranger'  in  that  country. 

“ That  is  Aedh,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Manus  O’Donnell,” 
said  one  that  stood  near,  “ and  that  is  his  mother,  Ineen 
Dubh,  who  walks  so  proudly  behind  him.” 

“ He  has  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  trust  of  his  people,” 
said  the  stranger.  “ He  has  wrongs  to  avenge,  and  the 
sword  in  his  hand,  may  it  be  a sword  of  victory  and  de- 
struction.” 

I know  not  the  name  of  him  whO'  spoke  this  prayer.  He 
was  a stranger  who  came  across  the  hills  from  Gartan  on 
the  day  of  Holy  Cross  in  the  Maytime.  God  answered  i hat 
prayer  in  the  years  that  came  afterwards  for  Aedh  O’Don- 
nell. 

Alice  L.  Milligan. 


When  I was  Twenty-wan. 


It’s  a stormy  night,  my  pipe’s  alight,  an’  I sit  me  by  the  fire, 
There’s  divil  a soul  to  disturb  me  but  the  cat  wid  the  kittens  by  her. 
I’ll  hitch  me  chair — a good  oak  log — right  uj)  agin  the  brace. 

An’  cross  me  legs  in  comfort,  an’  smoke  me  pipe  in  paice ; 

I’d  like  to  have  a shanagh,*  now,  wid  Rory  or  wid  Dan, 

Or  any  of  the  boys  I knew  when  I was  twenty-wan. 

But  no,  for  Rory’s  gone  long  since,  an’  Dan  is  gone  likewise. 

An’  many  another: — like  that  puff,  they  started  for  the  skies! 
Ye’re  most  an  ould  man  now  yourself — come  Lammas,  sivinty-seven. 
An’  the  worl’  is  rowlin’  ye  quickly  to  the  goulden  gates  of  Heaven, 
Faix,  Mick,  me  boy,  it’s  quare  to  think  what  droll  things  filled  yer 
span — 

There’s  changes,  troth  an’  strange  ones,  since  you  wor  twenty-wan  ! 

For  thogs  ye  wor  consaited,  when  you  wor  twenty-wan. 

An’  Father  Pether  laid  on  yous  the  matthermonial  halter? 

Ye  mind  her  sweet  wee  face,  agrah,  dark  hair,  an’  sloe-black  eyes. 
That  murdhered  many  a stout  lad’s  heart  ere  you  bore  off  the  prize? 
Ye  carried  a head  as  high  them  times  as  enny  in  the  Ian’, — 

For  thogs  ye  wor  sonsaited,  when  you  wor  twenty-wan. 

An’  maybe  wid  some  raison,  too,  for  ye  wor  strong  an’  hale. 

An’  tall  an’  straight  as  a poplar,  with  a heart  that  couldn’t  quail ; 

Ye  wor  first  at  heavin’  the  shoulder-stone,  an’  first  at  caman  play ; 
An’  yer  faytures  was  well  favoured,  too,  the  naybours  used  to  say, 
But  howsomediver  that  may  be,  at  laist  it’s  thrue,  me  man. 

The  girls  admired  Mick  Moran  when  he  was  twenty-wan. 

An’  och  ! how  Irish  girls  have  changed  in  the  years  that’s  gone  since 
then. 

They  aren’t,  sure,  the  same  at  all  they  used  to  be,  me  fren’ ; 

But  copyin’  afther  London  dames,  an’  dhressin’  up  like  dolls, 

Wid  under-skirts,  an’  over-skirts,  an’  frills,  an’  foldherols, 

Wid  fringes,  flounces,  bustles,  an’  kid  gloves  an’  a fan, — 

The  sorra  dhraim  of  such,  girls  did,  when  I was  twenty-wan. 

No;  Una  looked  far  prettier  in  striped  petticoats,  I vow; 

She  cut  no  haythin  monkey-fringe  to  hide  her  sweet,  white  brow. 
The  tighest  stay  she  ivir  wore  was  my  arm  aroun’  her  waist. 

Ah’  when  yer  lips  met  hers,'avic,  it  wasn’t  paint  ye’d  taste; 

She  wore  a nate  white  bonnet,  but  no  hat  like  a pan, 

An’  the  sorra  take  the  bustle  when  I was  twenty-wan  ! 

They’re  talkin’  still  of  Irelan’ — her  bitther  wrongs  an’  woes; 

An’,  for  redhress  they’re  callin’ — prayin  to  her  foes ; 

It  sames  to  me — though  I am  ould,  an’  maybe  in  the  wrong — 

The  logic  long  ago  we  used  was  readier,  an’  more  sthrong, — 

In  my  young  days,  aich  took  a pike  an’  rose  up  till  a man  ; 

“ Wrong,  wrong  !”  ye  say  : — well,  blood  was  hot  when  I was  twenty- 
wan. 

The  worl’  has  grown  mortial  wise,  an’  wisdom’s  still  the  rage. 

Troth,  Mick  agrah,  I sorely  doubt  yer  far  behin’  ye  age ; 

Yer  musty  ould-worl’  notions,  sure,  iv  what  is  wrong  an’  right 
The  lad’s  that’s  crammed  wid  lamin’  now,  would  jist  call  blather- 
skite ; 

But  still,  I say,  if  lamin’  goes  wid  cunnin’  han’  in  han’. 

Give  me  the  honest  ignorance  I foun’  when  twenty-wan  ! 

Well,  God  be  thankit  I ye  had  cares  an’  thrubbles  in  yer  day, 

But  bore  them,  knowin’  thoroughly  the  Man  Above’s  good  pay ; 

An’  ye  worn’t  throg’s,  mistaken — for  now  ye’re  ould  an’  ripe. 

An’  yer  days  glide  lake  the  smoke-wreaths  there,  that’s  curlin’  from 
yer  pipe ; 

An’  lake  that  pipe  you’ll  soon  go  out, — to  ashes  thurn,  me  man, 

Jist  as  ye’ve  seen  yer  comrades  go  since  glorious  twenty-wan  ! 
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A Ballad  of  Qalway. 


The  market-place  is  all  astir. 

The  sombre  streets  are  gay, 

And  lo ! a stately  galleon 
Lies  anchored  in  the  Bay — 

The  colleens  shy,  and  sturdy  lads. 

Are  swiftly  trooping  down. 

To  greet  the  Spanish  sailors. 

On  the  quay  of  Galway  Towm. 

But  Nora — golden  Nora— 

What  matters  it  to  you? 

There’s  joy — long  time  a stranger — 

In  3'Our  gentle  eyes  of  blue ; 

And  wherefore  deck  your  ringlets, 

And  don  your  silken  gown. 

For  a crew  of  Spanish  sailors 
That  stroll  through  Galway  Town? 

Said  Nora — golden  Nora — 

And  her  laughter  held  a tear, 

“ I don  my  silk  and  laces 
Because  my  love  is  near — 

Among  the  Spanish  crew  is  one 
Should  wear  a kingly  crown — • 

Yet,  mo  bhron-,  he  walks  a landless  man. 
To-day  through  Galway  Town. 

“Look  forth,  look  forth,  his  dusky  head 
Towers  high  above  the  throng. 

Oh  brave  is  he,  and  true  is  he. 

And  so  my  lips  have  song ; 

For  he’s  no  Spanish  sailor. 

Though  he  wears  the  jerkin  brown — 

But  he’s  Murrough  og  O’Flaherty 
Come  back  to  Galway  Town. 

“ He  has  fought  in  Spain’s  red  seiges. 

And  holds  a captain’s  place. 

Ah  ! would  his  arm  were  raised  to  strike 
In  battles  of  his  race ! 

But  his  boyhood  saw  with  bitter  grief 
lar-Connacht  lose  renown. 

When  the  Saxon  crushed  his  noble  Clan 
In  the  streets  of  Galway  Town. 


“ To-night  will  be  our  wedding — 

With  a holy  priest  to  bless — 

Shall  we  remember  Cromwell’s  law 
Amid  such  happiness? 

While  my  true  love’s  arm  is  round  me. 

Should  they  come  with  fighting  frown. 

His  sword  shall  cleave  a pathway 
For  his  bride  through  Galway  Town.” 

Then  up  the  street  stepped  Murrough, 

And  down  stepped  Nora  ban, 

Had  ever  sailor  fairer  love — 

Sweet,  sweet  as  summer  dawn? 

Their  glad  lips  clung  together — 

“ Such  bliss  old  grief  must  drown, 

God  guard  the  faithful  lovers,” 

Prayed  we  in  Galway  Town. 

Oh,  far  across  the  water 
The  good  ship’s  speeding  now. 

And  Murrough  og  O’Flaherty 
Stands  tall  beside  the  prow  ; 

And  Nora — golden  Nora — 

A bride  in  silken  gown — 

Hath  sailed  away  for  ever 
From  her  kin  in  Galway  Town. 

Ethna  Caebery. 


Must  Ireland  be  English? 


A PLEA  FOR  UNION  AND  REORGANISATION 
IN  THE  GAELIC  LEAGUE. 

VERY  Gaelic  worker  the  world  over  tvill  regret  that 
the  Council  of  the  Central  Branch,  Dublin,  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  cut  themselves  off  from 
connection  t\nth  a branch  of  our  organisation  in  Cork  city. 
The  appearance  of  the  slightest  dissension  at  a time  like 
the  present  tvill  be  a great  hindrance  to  the  movement,  and 
in  the  name  of  our  common  cause  we  appeal  to  those  who 
have  influence  with  the  Council  to  exert  that  influence  in 
the  interests  of  peace.  The  matter  is  the  more  serious,  be- 
cause to  our  knowledge  prominent  workers  in  the  Gaelic 
cause  are  feUow-sinners  with  the  Cork  men,  and  if  the 
Central  Coimcil  is  going  to  repudiate  these,  why  the  day 
has  come  for  disruption  or  reorganisation. 

THE  DE-ANGLICISATION  OF  THE  IRISH  RACE. 

Such  was  the  aim  set  before  the  young  men  of  Ireland 
by  the  man  whose  name  stands  as  surety  for  the  principles 
and  aims  of  the  Gaelic  League.  The  mandate,  “ Preserve 
the  Irish  language^”  moved  only  the  student,  the  philolo- 
gist, and  the  sentimentalist;  but  when  Douglas  Hyde  and 
other  men  like-minded  came  to  say,  “ Irishmen,  help  us  to 
keep  the  country  from  becoming  English!”  a band,  nay, 
an  army  of  followers  arose  in  ever)'  end  of  Ireland,  and  to- 
day the  Gaelic  League  has  its  recruiting  stations,  from  Inni- 
showen  to  Cork,  from  Dublin  to  Arran,  away  in  the  heart 
of  London,  and  further  still  in  the  great  cities  of  the  United 
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States — in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco. 

1‘he  root  of  the  whole  trouble  lies  in  the  deficient  organ- 
isation of  our  League.  Nobody  is  to  blame,  for  when  the 
movement  was  started  the  world-wide  growth  of  the  organ- 
isation was  not  anticipated,  so  no  constitution  to  fit  it  was 
framed.  The  Gaelic  League  was  simply  a society  meeting 
in  Dublin,  which  persons  in  any  part  of  the  country^  could 
join  by  pa}ung  a membership  subscription.  The  governing 
council  was  necessarily  made  up  of  Dublin  residents,  and 
elected  by  subscribers  to  the  Dublin  society.  The  branch 
system  has  gronw  up  since,  but  as  yet  has  no'  say  in  the 
election  of  Council,  and  no  representation  at  headquarters. 
Last  year,  after  the  Oiréachteas,  a conference  of  delegates 
was  held.  It  was  a veritable  parliament,  but  in  dissolving 
left  no  council  to  represent  its  will.  The  remedy  for  all 
the  trouble  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  met  by  the  Supreme 
Council  bemg  elected  by  a conference  of  delegates.  We 
propose  this,  not  with  a view  to  overturning  the  Dublin 
Council,  or  showing  want  of  confidence  in  themi  Their 
labours  have  been  such  in  the  past  that  they  have  proved 
their  capacity  and  their  right  to  continue  working  for  the 
movement,  but  the  country  should  claim  to  co-operate  \vith 
them  and  to-  be  taken  into  their  councils.  Friction  and  dis- 
organisation will  then  be  impossible,  for  to-  judge  by  the 
loyal  and  peaceful  attitude  presented  by  the  branches  (even 
those  who  differed  from  the  Council)  in  the  present  crisis. 
We  are  all  too  much  in  earnest  to  quarrel  about  anything. 

'I'o  secure  sufficient  workers  in  Dublin,  sub-committees 
might  be  appointed  to  deal  with  different  departments, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Council,  which  would 
not  have  to  meet  more  than  some  four  to  six  times  a year 
for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  expenditure  and  consulting 
as  to  organisation  and  policy. 

The  country  districts  would  also  benefit  immensely  by 
this  system  of  organisation.  We  would  be  bound  together 
for  mutual  help  and  counsel.  The  Supreme  Council  would 
be  better  equipped  as  to  funds  than  the  Dublin  Committee 
is  at  present  At  present  the  local  branches  raise  and  ex- 
pend money  without  consulting  Dublin  at  all,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  at  the  Oireachteas  conference  a claim  for 
support  out  of  the  branch  funds  was  met  by  á distinct 
refusal.  If  the  branches  had  a say  as  to  expenditure,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  they  would  exert  themselves  to  enrich  the 
central  exchequer. 

All  this  has  to  be  seriously  thought  over,  and  I trust  that 
in  putting  the  question  before  the  public  I run  nO'  risk  of 
being  looked  upon  as  in  revolt  against  constituted  authority. 
In  our  opinion,  the  policy  of  the  Gaelic  League  should  be 
to  give  its  support  to  every  paper  published  in  Ireland 
which  gave  due  place  to  Gaelic  matter.  Though  the  Gaelic 
League  during  the  whole  of  last  year  recognised  and  ap- 
proved of  Fainne,  cm  Lae  as  its  especial  organ,  we  protest 
that  the  same  support  and  recognition  would  have  been 
the  due  of  a paper  started  in  Cork  or  Connaught  in  which 
Irish  was  put  in  the  front.  The  Dublin  Council  would 
have  acted  unwisely,  and  possibly  illegally,  in  trying  tO'  rob 
such  papers  of  support.  It  is  acting,  I believe,  illegally 
at  present  in  interfering  mth  the  sale  and  support  of  Mr. 
Doyle’s  paper. 

Our  motive  is  by  no  means  to  justify  the  Cork  branch, 
nor  yet  to  strengthen  Fairune  an  Lae.  Our  sole  concern 
is  on  behalf  of  the  Gaelic , League,  which  desen'es  allegi- 
ance and  tribute  from  every  Irishman  and  woman,  as  long 
as  it  keeps  before  it  the  patriotic  policy  of  de-Anglicising 
the  Irish  nation. 


The  Coming:  Feis=Ceoil. 

HE  Feis-Ceoil  to  be  held  in  Dublin  next  May  pro- 
mises to  be  the  finest  and,  what  is  better,  the  most 
‘í'  thoroughly  Irish  one  that  has  yet  been  held.  The 
one  held  last  year  in  Belfast  was  magnificent,  and  was  a 
credit  to  Ulster  and  to  Ireland,  but  there  is  every'  reason  to 
believe  that  the  coming  one  in  Dublin  will  be  not  only  the 
best  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  the  most  thoroughly 
national.  There  will  be  more  Irish  airs  played  and  sung, 
and  only  one  evening  devoted  to  what  is  generally,  but  to 
my  mind  erroneously,  called  classic,  and  sometimes  modem 
music.  There  seems  tO'  be  much  more  widespread  interest 
being  awakened  in  the  coming  Feis-Ceoil  than  in  any  of 
the  preceding  ones,  and  there  seems  also  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  more  and  more  interest  will  be  taken  in  it 
every  year,  and  in  the  near  future  it  appears  probable  that  it 
will  become  the  greatest  musical  festival  of  the  world,  not 
excepting  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod. 

It  would  seem  to  every  lover  of  Irish  music  that  the  great 
object  of  the  Feis-Ceoil  ought  to  be  the  performing  and 
popularising  of  the  multitudinous  Irish  airs  collected  by 
Petrie  and  others  nearly  a century  ago,  and  that  are  totally 
unknown  tO'  the  general  public.  The  F eis-Ceoil  will  do  this, 
but  it  cannot  rush  the  matter  too  quickly.  Cantatas,  over^ 
tures,  and  music  of  a non-melodious  kind  have  taken  such  a 
hold  on  the  cultured  classes  that  their  popularity  cannot  be 
ignored  by  the  Feis-Ceoil;  it  must  always  give  perform- 
ances of  that  class  of  music ; but  it  can  devote  every  year 
more  and  more  time  and  attention  to  the  lyric  music  of  Ire- 
land, which  is  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  lias 
already  done  a good  deal  towards  popularising  two  airs  that 
are  among  the  glorious  things  of  melody  namely,  the 
“ Little  Red  Lark  ” and  the  “ Foggy  Dew.”  With  all  the 
superlative  beauty  of  these  airs,  they  were  utterly  unknown 
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to  the  general  public  until  Dr.  Villiers  Stanford  published 
them.  The  same  gifted  musician  is  about  publishing  more 
of  the  forgotten  melodies  of  Ireland.  He  will  shortly 
bring  out  the  whole  of  the  Petrie  collection  of  Irish  airs, 
almost  every  one  of  which  Jias  long  agO'  been  forgotten. 
There  are  over  1,500  of  them.  The  publication  of  this 
mass  of  forgotten  melody  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  things 
that  ever  occurred  towards  ele\'ating  the  name  of  Ireland 
and  shedding  a halo  of  glory  royind  it;  and  Dr.  Stanford 
will,  by  the  publication  of  this  vast  mass  of  Ireland’s  old,  for- 
gotten melodies  have  done  a.  work  for  his  country  that  shall 
make  his  name  and  her  name  dear  to  all  in  whose  souls 
there  exists  a love  of  the  beautiful  in  music  and  a love  of 
the  land  that  bore  them. 

But  the  Petrie  collection  of  old  melodies,  vast  as 
it  is.  is  probably  not  more  than  the  half  of  those  that 
are  known  to  be  in  the  possession  of  others.  There  can- 
not be  less  than  3,000  yet  unpublished  Irish  airs  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  different  collectors.  This  vast  quantity  of 
forgotten  melody  collected  in  one  small  country'  overwhelms 
one  with  wonder,  and  sho-ws  that  if  ever  a country  deserved 
to  be  called  the  Land  of  Song  it  was  Ireland.  Here  is, 
indeed,  work  for  a hundred  Feds-Ceoils.  The  publication 
of  those  airs  in  book  form,  noble  an  enterprise  as  it  is,  is 
not  enough.  To  make  them  popular  they  must  be  per- 
formed, and  nowhere  could  they  be  performed  mth  a \new 
to  popularising  them  better  than  at  the  Feis-CeoU.  They 
may  not  be  all  gems  of  melody ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  gems  are  tO'  be  found  among  them.  Those  genrs  should 
be  sought  out,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  them  sung  at 
every  Feis;Ceoil.  * 

I am  not  going  to  have  a fling  at  cantatas,  overtures,  or 
operas,  any  more  than  to  say  that  no  great  cause  was  ever 
yet  served  by  them.  They  never  helped  to  free  a nation  or 
ele^•ate  a race.  All  that  Hayden,  Handel,  Wagner,  and 
the  rest  of  the  multitudinous  noise-makers  of  their  class  ever 
wfote  could  not  do  what  the  few  lines  of  a lyric  composed  by 
Rouget  de  Lille  did  when  “ a Cimmerian  Europe  was  swel- 
tering in  ” upon  France  from  all  points  of  the  compass. 
The  Marseillaise  of  De  Lille  did  for  France  in  her  hour  of 
agony  what  all  the  cantatas,  operas,  and  overtures  ever 
composed  could  not  have  done.  It  raised  to  such  a height 
the  patriotism  and  enthusiasm  of  the  French  people  that 
every  man  became  a hero  and  every  woman  a heroine.  It 
has  been  said  by  those  who  were  competent  judges  that  the 
Marseillaise  was  worth  more  than  a hundred  thousand 
armed  men  to  France  in  the  time  of  her  trial  and  trouble. 
Let  us  turn  to  our  own  melodies  of  Moore.  They  have  not 
had  the  extraordinary  effect  on  Ireland  that  the  Marseillaise 
had  on  France;  but  have  they  not  done  much  to  elevate, 
ennoble,  and  sustain  the  Irish  people  in  all  their  sorrows, 
sadness,  and  misfortune?  The  Irish  may  not  be  as  patri- 


otic as  they  might  be;  but  would  they  be  as  patriotic  as 
they  are  without  the  melodies  of  Moore?  They  certainly 
would  not  “Blame  not  the  bard,”  “Breathe  not  his 
name,  Erin,  oh,  Erin,”  and  some  others  of  the  melodies 
have  done  more  to  keep  the  spirit  of  nationality  alive  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people,  and  have  affected  them  more 
than  all  the  operas  and  cantatas  ever  written  have  affected 
the  nations  among  which,  or  for  which,  they  were  ^vritten. 
“ Give  me  the  making  of  a nation’s  songs,  and  I care  not 
who  makes  its  laws.”  So  said  a great  thinker;  but  no 
thinker  ever  said  such  about  operas,  cantatas,  or  overtures ; 
if  anyone  dared  to  say  so,  the  very  lovers  of  operas  and  can- 
tatas, and  even  the  comjxjsers  of  them,  would  langh  in 
their  sleeves  and  call  him  an  ass. 

Dr.  Villiers  Stanford  intends  publishing  the  whole  of  the 
Petrie  collection,  about  1,800  airs,  in  purely  melodic  form, 
and  just  as  they  were  taken  down  by  Petrie,  who  was  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  Eugene  O’Currj'  in  the  districts  where 
no  language  but  Irish  was  usually  spoken,  for  Petrie  appears 
not  to  have  had  a good  knowledge  of  vernacular  Irish.  But 
even  when  the  good  work  that  Dr.  Stanford  has  set  before 
him  is  achieved,  a good  deal  mere  remains  to  be  done;  for 
who  will  put  words  tO'  those  airs?  It  would  be  better  to 
let  them  remain  without  words  for  a century  than  to  put 
bad  or  commonplace  words  to  them.  Oh,  for  another 
Moore!  It  is  hardly  probable  that  we  shall  ever  have  an- 
other poet  like  him,  and  if  those  airs  are  set  to  inferior 
words  half  their  charm  will  be  lost  They  should,  to  suit  the 
rapidly-increasing  numbers  of  those  who  are  studying  Irish, 
be  set  to  Irish  as  well  as  to  English  words,  for  it  is  now 
being  generally  acknowledged  not  only  by  Irish,  but  by  for- 
eigners, that  Irish  is  one  of  the  best  languages  in  the  world 
for  singing,  and  that  no  Irish  melody  sounds  as  well  when 
sung  in  English  as  when  sung  in  Irish  words.  It  is  tO'  be 
hoped  that  Dr,  Stanford’s  work  will  soon  be  achieved,  and 
that  the  Irish  people  at  home  and  abroad  will  heartily  sup- 
port him.  T.  O.  Russell. 


Loyalty  Aboo  ! 

URING  a visit  made  to  Dublin  before  the  close  of 
’98  the  writer,  who  is  a country  cousin  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis,  went;  to  the  Empire 
Theatre,  one  of  those  gorgeous  music  halls  which  are  to  be 
found  scattered  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
which  are  an  index  to  the  vocal  and  musical  taste  of  the 
ordinary  man  at  the  end  of  this  so-called  enlightened  cen- 
tury. The  programme  was  described  as  “ strong.” 
It  was  “ strong.”  There  was  vocalisation,  music, 
humour,  sentiment,  juggling,  acrobatic  feats,  and 
so  forth.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  a song  called  the  “ Kilkenny  Band” ; it — ^the  song 
— was  part  of  a “ sketch,”  and  was  remarkable  for  a peculiar 
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blend  of  a nursemaid,  a soldier,  and  a selection  of  national 
airs,  sung  by  the  nursemaid,  who  was  a man  disguised  as 
a woman,  while  the  soldier  was  a woman  disguised  as  a 
man.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an  extremely  stout 
lady,  who  juggled,  and  bowed  and  smiled  continually  for 
fifteen  minutes — a charming  creature — who  quite  captivated 
the  audience.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  two  comedians 
who  were  supposed  to  represent  Irishmen  of  the  working 
class,  and  whose  words  and  actions  won  loud  applause  from' 
the  audience.  Their  natural  ugliness  was  not  so  great  as 
that  of  the  average  working  man,  but  with  the  aid  of  pig- 
ments they  were  enabled  to  exhibit  countenances  that  were 
as  baboon-like  as  could  be  desired.  It  is  always  well  to  be 
perfect,  even  when  making  ridiculous  such  a commonplace 
person  as  the  Irish  working  man. 

There  were  many  other  items.  Amongst  these  was  the 
performance  of  three  musicians,  who  were  dressed  like  foot- 
men to  a noble  lord.  They  gave  a striking  exhibition  of 
that  Imperial  sentiment  which  it  is  supposed  will  eventually 
make  Great  Britain  the  hub  of  the  universe.  The  principal 
of  them  told  the  audience  that  he,  with  the  two  others,  would 
sound  the  “ Derby  Tan-Tivy  ” (or  was  it  the  “ Derby  Tan- 
tiv7?”  Anyway,  it  doesn’t* matter),  which  had  been  com- 
posed by  the  three  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  On  this  announcement  there  was  a deep  silence. 
'Hie  Tan-Tiv7  was  a series  of  long  notes,  which,  if  His 
Serene  Highness  (will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  capitals  ? 
Thank  you),  could  have  heard  them,  would . have  driven 
him  mad.  This  was  followed  by  the  roll-call,  or  some  call, 
of  the  different  “ crack  ” regiments.  Two  of  the  musicians 
played  cornets  and  the  third  rattled  a drum.  Each  regi- 
ment was  named.  One  of  them  was  the  21st  Lancers. 
These  are  the  gallant  fellows  who,  at  the  battle  of  Omdur- 
man  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  cutting  almost  to  pieces  a 
body  of  the  Khalifa’s  troops.  Ever)’one  knows,  or  ought 
to  know,  that  disorganised  troops  on  foot  have  always  been 
more  than  a match  for  cavalry  that  sweeps  down  on  them 
in  serried  ranks.  On  the  memorable  occasion  in  question 
the  Lancers  actually  rode  through  a wild  horde — made  a 
lane  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Was  it  not  magnificent? 
Was  it  not  thrilling? 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  the  mention  of  tlie  2rst  Lancers  caused  an  outburst  of 
cheering  and  hissing  from  the  audience ; indeed,  there  was 
almost  a tumult  when  the  most  dignified  of  the  musicians, 
with  the  satisfied  expression  of  a loyal  Briton,  unrolled 
slowly  what  appeared  to  be  a grocer’s  almanac,  and  showed 
a portrait  in  many  colours,  in  fact  of  very  many  colours,  of 
Lord  Kitchener.  Qose  to  the  writer  sat  a man  who,  at 
this  last  display  of  loyalty,  hissed  with  the  vigour  of  a gar- 
den of  serpents.  It  was  really  providential  he  hadn’t  a fit. 
At  some  distance  was  a middle-aged  man,  who  slowly  re- 


moved his  hat,  stood  up,  and  seemed  to  be  worshipping 
the  many-coloured  picture.  It  was  a touching  sight.  There 
he  stood  amid  the  uproar  gazing  at  the  vermilion  cheeks  of 
the  general  who  has  had  no  equal  since  Napoleon.  This 
statement  is  made  with  apologies — to  Kitchener.  In  the 
midst  of  the  jangle  of  .sounds  there  was  heard  a number  of 
“ Hurrahs  ! ” and  cries  of  “ Good  old  Kitchener ! ” A 
glance  around  showed  a full  corporal,  with  his 
cap  on  the  top  of  a little  cane,  his  eyes  aglow,  his  mouth 
open,  and  the  perspiration  pouring  from  beneath  his  beauti- 
fully parted  and  artistically  dressed  hair.  His  accent  indi- 
cated he  was  an  Irishman,  but  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
say  from  where.  'This  loyal  soul  was,  it  is  regrettable  to 
state,  groaned  at  by  some  men  who  were  near  to  him ; one 
of  them  cried:  “Will  somebody  give  that  dog  a bone?” 
But  he  took  no  heed.  From  his  native  place,  be  it  slum  or 
bog,  he  had  gone  forth  for  six  years,  and  was  now  a loyal 
soldier  of  the  Queen.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  for  the 
small  expenditure  of  thirteen  pence  per  day  (with  a deduc- 
tion for  barrack  damages)  and  three  regular  meals,  the 
British  Empire  is  always  certain  of  securing  for  its  army 
recruits  who  may  be  mentally  and  physically  directed  to 
say  and  to  do  anything.  This  man  was  an  example.  He 
kept  his  mouth  of  an  oval  shape  for  a minute  at  a time, 
and  when  he  had  respired  it  became  oval  again..  He  was  a 
fine  fellow  who  will  one  day  be  given  by  his  grateful  em- 
ployers a penrion  which  will  not  be  so  large  as  to  drive  him 
to  ruin  his  constitution  by  purchasing  luxuries. 

The  uproar  ceased  with  the  retirement  of  the  performers, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  programme  there  occurred  nothing 
unusual  to  excite  the  audience.  It  rvas  the  orchestra  that 
was  the  cause  of  a final  outburst  of  the  kind  described. 
Most  astounding  to  relate,  this  was  due  to  the  playing  of 
“ God  Save  the  Queen.”  Does  it  not  sound  absurd  that  in 
a theatre,  such  as  the  Empire,  or  any  theatre,  an  audience  of 
different  creeds  and  politics  should  take  objection  to  this 
anthem?  Such  was,  however,  the  case.  The  man  who 
had  hissed  like  a garden  of  serpents  now  hissed  and  boohed 
alternately,  the  middle-aged  gentleman,  who  had  almost 
adored  the  picture  of  Kitchener,  stood  up  again,  hat  in 
hand ; the  full  corporal  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  un- 
buckle his  belt : O,  roast  beef ! O,  plum  pudding ! how 
potent  are  these?  When  the  orchestra  ceased  the  audience 
trooped  out,  and  the  writer  rvith  them,  filled  with  wonder- 
ment at  the  things  one  may  see  in  a great  city. 

R.  J.  Brophy; 


CONGlLVrULATIONS. 

To  Mr.  John  Daly  on  his  election  as  Mayor  of  Limerick 
and  on  his  being  supported  in  that  office  by  a staunch  band 
of  fellow  Nationalists  who  were  elected  without  tying 
themselves  to  any  political  party. 
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An  Irish=American  Author. 


MADELINE  S.  BRIDGES. 


RELAND  has  given  of  her  strength  towards  the  building 
of  many  nations ; she  has  also  given,  of  her  intellect  to 
enlarge  the  literature  gf  the  world,  and  often  with  but 
scant  acknowledgment  from  the  fortunate  countries  that  have 
received  and  appropriated.  In  no  case  is  this  more  marked 
than  in  our  relations  with  England,  which,  through  her 
greater  literary  market,  has  absorbed  almost  all  that  is  bril- 
liant and  original  in  Irish  talent,  and  the  wide  audience 
commanded  by  English  journalism  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  much  of  what  is  admired,  laughed  or  wept 
over,  comes  from  a country  too  poor  to  keep  its  geniuses  at 
home.  Yet,  perhaps,  a share  of  the  fault  ought  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  authors  themselves,  whO'  in  the  rush  for  daily 
bread  and  social  positions  forget  that  something  — nay, 
much — of  their  loyalty  is  due  tO'  the  motherland  that  bore 
them. 

In  America,  however,  it  is  different,  for  there  most\  of 
the  literarj'  exiles  remember  and  take  pride  in  their  connec- 
tion with  Green  Erin  of  the  Seas.  Of  these  faithful  ones 
is  the  subject  of  our  sketch — Madeline  S.  Bridges.  Born 
in  New  York,  of  Donegal  parents,  she  has  always  looked 
upon  Ireland  as  her  home,  though  her  eyes  have  never  seen 
its  glens  and  mountains,  nor  her  ears  heard  the 
music  of  its  murmuring  streams.  Her  father, 
Thomas  Ainge  de  Vere,  v/as  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  first  Williamsburg  daily  paper,  “ The  Morning  Post,” 
and  later  associate  editor  of  Patrick  Ford’s  “Irish  World.” 
He  was  a man  of  remarkable  ability^,  a disciple  of  Henry 
George,  and  author  of  a most  interesting  volume,  “ The 
Odd  Book ; or,  Chivalry  in  Modem  Days,”  and  from  him, 
as.  well  as  from  her  mother — a woman  of  keen  intelligence 
and  true  Irish  wit,  Mary  Ainge  De  Vere — for  that  is  the 
real  name  of  Madeline  S.  Bridges — inherited  her  broad- 
minded tolerance,  her  clear  judgment,  and  the  literary  and 
.«ocial  gifts  which  have  made  her  famous  and  beloved 
amongst  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  privilege  of 
her  friendship,  as  well  as  those  who  know  her  merely 
through  the  medium  of  the  American  journals  and  news- 
}>apers  to  which  she  contributes. 

Madeline  S.  Bridges’  genius  is  of  a two-fold  nature, 
which,  due  to  her  impressionable  Celtic  temperament,  can 
glide  from  the  gay  to  the  sad  without  any  perceptible  effort. 
One  moment  we  have  her  sparkling  and  witty  in  the  pages 
of  the  humorous  magazines  or  in  the  lighter  columns  of 
more  serious  publications,  and  again  we  meet  her,  sedate  of 
mood,  in  “ Tbe  Centuryy”  “Harper’s,”  “Frank  Leslie’s” 
(Weekly  and  Monthly),  and  in  a host  of  other  well-known 


journals.  Everywhere  she  is  welcome,  yet,  unlike  the  or- 
dinary successful  literary  woman,  who  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  appreciate  personal  admiration  for  her  talents,  she 
has  hedged  herself  round  with  such  a barrier  of  reserve  that 
few  of  the  many  editors  and  authors  with  whom  she  com- 
municates have  met  her  personally.  This  reser\’e  does  not 
extend  to  her  special  literary-  circle,  since  to  all  of  those 
whom  she  has  honoured  with  her  friendship  she  is  a friend 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  One  of  them  writing  of 
her  lately,  says  : “ Her  friends  would  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  her;  she  is  so  upright  in  all  her  ways,  so  charm- 
ing, so  sincere.” 

To  give  an  instance  of  the  affection  with  which  she  is 
regarded,  we  quote  the  following  sonnet  Iry  one  who  might 
be  called  a poet-rival,  yet  is  withal  Mis  Bridges’  ardent 
admirer  and  dear  iirtimate — Ella  Higginsoir:  — 

TO  MADELINE  S.  BRIDGES. 

It  may  be  but  a tender  little  rhyme 
.\bout  a cowslip,  or  a violet. 

That  nestles  by  the  brook,  blue-eyed  and  wet ; 

A crimson  rose,  ablush  in  southern  clime  ; 

A laugh,  a song,  a merry  Christmas  chime. 

Thrilled  through  and  through  with  tears ; a pearl  regret. 
Within  a chain  of  hope’s  bright  rubies  set — 

Or  it  may  be  a passion  grand,  sublime. 

But  oh,  whate’er  it  be,  sweet  singer,  sing  ! 

As  a glad  lark  across  the  reeded  mere, 

Sings  for  a lonelier  one  with  broken  wing. 

And  lets  his  notes  swell  sweet  with  hope  and  cheer. 

Sing  thou,  for  in  thy  song  one  ever  hears 
Faith  and  a tremulous  laughter  through  thy  tears. 

The  poet  Whittier  counted  the  following  poem  his  favou- 
rite amongst  the  work  of  our  Irish-American  poetess  : — 

THE  SPINinER. 

The  spinner  twisted  her  golden  thread 
As  she  sat  and  spun  ; 

The  earth  and  the  heaven  are  mine,”  she  said, 

“ And  the  moon  and  sun  ; 

Into  my  web  the  sunlight  goes, 

.A.nd  the  breath  of  May — 

And  the  crimson  life  of  the  new  blown  rose 
That  was  born  to-day.” 

Ihe  spinner  sat  in  the  hush  of  noon. 

And  her  song  was  low ; 

■‘Ah,  morning,  you  pass  away  too  soon. 

You  are  swift  to  go ; 

My  heart  o’erflows  like  a brimming  cup 
With  its  hopes  and  fears — 

Love,  come  and  drink  the  sweetness  up 
'Ere  it  turns  to  tears.” 

The  spinner  looked  at  the  falling  sun, 

“Is  it  time  to  rest? 

My  hands  are  weary — my  work  is  done  ; 

I have  wrought  my  best — 

I have  spun  and  woven  with  patient  eyes. 

And  with  fingers  fleet — 

Lo ! Where  the  toil  of  a lifetime  lies 
’Tis  a winding  sheet.” 
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Miss  Bridges’  first  hook  appeared  during  the  lifetime  of 
her  father,  and  was  entitled  “ Love  Songs.”  In  those  days 
.she  had  no  thought  of  becoming  a humorist,  and,  indeed, 
it  was  only  through  the  perspicacity  of  one  of  her  editorial 
correspondents  that  her  gifts  in  that  direction  were  dis- 
covered. At  his  request  she  put  on  paper  some  of  the 
quaint  and  sparkling  thoughts  that  occurred  to  her,  and 
aftenvards  squibs,  clever  jokes,  dialogues,  and  light  verse, 
began  to  appear  under  her  N om-de-jAume,  with  the  result 
that  she  woke  up  suddenly  tO'  find  herself — a humorist; 
yet  one  whose  delicate  sense  of  fun  never  hurt,  but  brought 
courtesy  and  sympathy  in  its  train.  This  short  sketch,  un- 
fortunately, cannot  admit  of  quotations  from  her  humorous 
pieces ; there  is  just  space  to  include  the  following  verse, 
which,  in  its  comprehensive  tender  piety,  reads  like  a 
prayer : — 

MATER  DOLOROSO. 

Mary,  sweet  mother  of  all  tears  and  dole  ! 

When  on  thy  pictured  face,  in  shrine,  or  grot, 

I turn  my  dreaming  eyes,  I marvel  not. 

Thou  refuge  art,  to  many  a weary  soul ; 

Woman,  yet  angel,  in  thy  womanhood — 

Servant,  yet  queen,  in  thy  blest  poverty, 

Martyr,  and  mourner,  friend  ! the  last  who  stood 
Beside  the  cross — the  first,  the  grave  beside. 

Thou,  by  all  human  anguish,  tom  and  tried, 

And  by  all  heavenly  grace,  made  strong  and  whole  ; 

I marvel  not  that  faith  may  bend  the  knee, 

And  keep  alight  a taper  at  thy  shrine — 

Earth  hath  not  known  a woman  like  to  thee. 

Nor  heaven  a spirit  purer,  more  divine  ! — 

Blessed  the  life  that  owns  thy  pure  control, 

Mary,  sweet  Mother  of  all  tears  and  dole. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht”  ap- 
peared an  exquisite  poem,  “ A Broken  Thread,”  from  the 
same  versatile  pen,  and  we  trust  to  be  honoured  with 
further  contributions  from  time  to  time. 

Miss  Bridges  lives  in  Brooklyn  with  her  brothers  and 
one  sister.  Some  day  she  means  to  visit  Ireland — “ the 
land  we  all  love,”  she  calls  it — and  we  cordially  reiterate 
her  hope  that  the  day  may  come  soon.  E.  C. 


The  Red  Coat. 


I. 

The  Bed  Coat — God  forgive  me  ! 

How  I hate  its  glaring  hue — 
Hate  it,  droo'ping  Mother  Erin, 

For  the  dear,  dear  sake  of  you. 

II. 

Whence  the  sorrows  of  the  years — 

Whence  the  sighs,  the  sobs  and  tears. 
Anxious  thoughts  and  haunting  fears? 

Whence  the  thorn-crown  and  the  rue? 
Ah,  the  Red  Coat,  God  forgive  me  ! 

How  I hate  its  glaring  hue^ — 

Hate  it,  drooping  Mother  Erin, 

For  the  dear,  dear  sake  of  you. 


III. 

When  beneath  you  in  your  pride, 

High-throned  on  the  mountain  side — 

Nations  knelt  electrified. 

Whose  black  heart  did  envy  you? 

Ah,  the  Red  Coat,  God  forgive  me  ! 

How  I hate  its  glaring  hue — 

Hate  it,  drooping  Mother  Erin, 

For  the  dear,  dear  sake  of  you. 

IV. 

W’ho  with  serpent  art — as  old 
.\s  Judas’  kiss — your  garment’s  fold 
Touched  with  reverence  untold — 

Bloody  kiss,  O,  Wirrasthrue! 

Ah,  the  Red  Coat,  God  forgive  me  ! 

How  I hate  its  glaring  hue — 

Hate  it,  drooping  Mother  Erin, 

For  the  dear,  dear  sake  of  you. 

V. 

Who  through  years  of  storm  and  stress. 

The  Faith — the  Light  whose  blessedness 
Comforts  all  human  wretchedness. 

Would  quench  within  your  soul,  aroo? 

Ah,  the  Red  Coat,  God  forgive  me  ! 

Hov/  I hate  its  glaring  hue— 

Hate  it,  drooping  Mother  Erin, 

For  the  dear,  dear  salce  of  you. 

VI. 

Who  through  cruel  centuries 
Would  crush  the  life  that  was  and  is? 

WTen  they  hush  the  panting  seas. 

Then,  your  soul  they  may  subdue ! 

Ah,  the  Red  Coat,  God  forgive  me  ! 

' How  I hate  its  glaring  hue — 

Hate  it,  drooping  Mother  Erin, 

For  the  dear,  dear  sake  of  you. 

VII. 

Why,  O,  why  for  evermore, 

Fled  the  “ Wild  Geese  ” from  your  shore, 

Leaving  you  so  lone,  asthore  ! 

Wailing  all  the  long  night  through? 

Ah,  the  Red  Coat,  God  forgive  me  ! 

How  I hate  its  glaring  hue — 

Hate  it,  drooping  Mother  Erin, 

For  the  dear,  dear  sake  of  you. 

VIII. 

Peerless  Princes,  Hugh  and  Eoghan ; 

Emmet  of  th’  unwritten  stone ; 

Edward  royal-veined,  and  Tone — 

Who  hath  slain  them,  tortured  you? 

Ah,  the  Red  Coat,  God  forgive  me  ! 

How  I hate  its  glaring  hue — 

Hate  it,  drooping  Mother  Erin, 

For  the  dear,  dear  sake  of  you. 

IX. 

Whence  the  sorrows  of  the  years — 

Whence  the  sighs,  the-  sobs  and  tears. 

Anxious  thoughts  and  haunting  fears? 

Whence  the  thorn-crown  and  the  rue? 

Ah,  the  Red  Coat,  God  forgive  me  '. 

How  I hate  its  glaring  hue — 

Hate  it,  drooping  Mother  Erin, 

For  the  dear,  dear  sake  of  you. 

Thomas  C.  Murray 
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Personal  Recollections  of  Charles  S. 
Parnell. 

mY  only  recollections  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell — 
though  our  meeting  occurred  many  years  ago 
▼ — are  such  as  are  never  to  be  forgotten,  so 

much  was  I impressed  with  his  indescribable  per- 
sonality. It  was  ■ near  the  end  of  the  summer  of 
1 88 1,  just  after  the  passing  of  the  Lands’  Act,  that 
a vacancy  was  created  in  County  Tyrone  owing  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Litton,  one  of  the  two  M.P.’s,  to  be  a 
Chief  Land  Commissioner.  There  were  already  three  can- 
didates in  the  field  eager  to  gain  the  representation  of  the 
vacant  seat — a Torj',  a Liberal,  and  a Nationalist.  At  this 
time  I was  preparing  to  matriculate  in  the  infant  Irish  Uni- 
versity which  had  come  into  existence  only  a short  time 
before,  and  had  formed  no  particular  political  views ; how- 
ever, on  seeing  it  announced  in  the  newspapers  that  a meet- 
ing was  to  be  held  in  a few  days  in  Castlederg,  and  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Parnell  and  a few  other  M.P.’s,  I resolved 
to  go  and  see  and  hear  this  singular  man  who  was  creating 
such  a sensation  in  the  countrj’,  and  whose  name  was  in 
everybody’s  mouth.  It  was  a Fair  Day,  and  long  before 
the  hour  appointed  for  holding  the  meeting  thousands  had 
assembled  round  the  platform.  At  length  the  speakers 
arrived  and  took  their  seats  on  the  platform,  and  although 
I had  never  given  much  thought  to  characteristics,  I knew 
him  before  he  was  announced  to  the  audience,  so  different 
was  he  from  his  companions.  There  was  nothing  in  his 
dress  to  proclaim  his  origin  or  standing  in  society.  He  wore 
a suit  of  plain  woollen  home-manufacture,  and  a rather 
common-looking  hat,  yet  there  was  an  air  of  manly  inde- 
pendence in  his  gait,  as  well  as  a charm  in  his  clear  cut 
features  and  piercing  eyes  that  plainly  told  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  man.  He  was  the  last  to  address  the  meeting, 
and  as  he  stood  before  the  vast  audience  that  filled  the 
market  square,  a faint  smile  played  for  a moment  round 
his  mouth  and  lit  up  his  grave,  mobile  features.  His 
method  of  speaking  was  different  from  that  of  the  pro- 
fessional ■ advocate  or  agitator.  Every  word  he  said  came 
in  firm  and  decisive  emphasis  from  his  lips.  His  speech  at 
once  electrified  his  audience  and  held  them  spell-bound 
while  he  poured  forth  his  denunciations  of  that  privileged 
class  which  he  knew  so  well — ^the  Irish  landowners.  He  de- 
nounced oppression,  under  ever)*  guise,  in  no  measured 
tones,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  his  success  and  fas- 
cination with  Irish  audiences.  The  meeting  once  over,  I was 
slowly  elbowing  my  way  as  best  I could  through  the  vast 
throng,  when  I saw  Mr.  Parnell  and  a lawyer,  with  whom 
1 was  intimately  acquainted,  coming  towards  me.  The 
crowd  gave  way  before  Parnell  as  if  he  were  born  to  com- 
mand, and  the  lawy^er  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 


said  : — “ Allow  me  to  introduce  my  Donegal  friend  from 
the  Finn  Valley.”  Parnell  turned  round  and  gave  me  a 
keen  incisive  glance  with  his  searching  eyes,  which  almost 
read  my  inmost  thoughts,  and  appeared  to  measure  my 
stature  from  a standpoint  which  commended  mine,  then 
with  a cordial  grace  of  manner,  peculiar  to  himself,  ex- 
tended his  hand,  and  expressed  with  genuine  sincerity  his 
pleasure  at  meeting  with  me.  “ But  what  conveyance 
brought  you  here : it  is  a long  way  from  the  Finn,”  he  said. 

“ My  feet,”  I replied,  “ I am  fond  of  walking.”  He  next 
told  me  that  he  was  going  to  spend  the  night  with  a friend 
near  Stranorlar,  and  offered  me  a seat  home  with  him  on 
his  car,  if  I would  find  it  convenient  to  go  in  course  of  an 
hour.  As  he  would  be  engaged  until  then,  he  had  not  time 
to  talk  now;  but  wanted  to  know  the  trutl> about  some  cruel 
and  tyrannical  things  which  were  said  to  have  taken  place 
near  where  I lived.  I told  him  I would  be  happy  to  give 
him  any  information  so  far  as  I knew.  He  thanked 
me  with  a strange,  but  affable  smile,  which  may  have  been 
one  of  the  sources  of  his  curious  power  over  men ; and 
added  that  he  hoped  he  was  not  trespassing  on  my  time 
by  delaying  me  an  hour.  I assured  him  such  was  not  the 
case,  and  he  was  off.  Accordingly  at  the  appointed  time 
we  left  Castlederg,  and  as  we  drove  along  he  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  and  appeared  to  be  buried  in  deep 
thought.  At  length  he  opened  the  conversation  by 
saying  “ He  understood  the  farmers  in  the  valley 
of  the  Finn  did  not  approve  of  the  course  he  and  his  party 
Avere  taking  in  Tyrone,  and  that  a section  of  them  .were  not 
favourable  to  Home  Government.  I told  him  “ that  was 
quite  true.”  “ Under  a Dublin  Parliament,  1 sunpose,  they 
are  afraid  of  being  governed  by  the  Catholic  clergy,”  he 
said.  “ Some  of  them  are  foolish  enough  to  think  as  much,” 
I answered.  He  said,  “ if  Avhat  he  heard  was  true,  that 
they  had  an  experience  of  clerical  rule  in  the  oppression 
exercised  by  a local  rector.”  “ Was  it  a fact  that  Rev.  Robt. 
Delap,  of  Morellan,  cut  a trench  across  the  road  that  ran 
through  his  property  in  the  turf  bog,  and  prevented  the 
farmers  from  carting  home  their  turf?”  I said  “it  was  so, 
for  I saAV  the  trench.”  “ Was  it  so,  that  after  losing  money 
in  Turkish  bonds  he  levied  his  loss  on  the  farmers  .of 
Castlefinn  by  raising  their  rents  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  live;  and  when  they  came  to  him, 
in  November  last,  to  have  their  burthens  lightened,  he 
would  not  speak  to  them,  but  sent  out  a sen'ant  to  tell 
them  to  go  and  talk  to  his  agent,  and  when  they  refused 
to  pay  more  than  they  were  able,  instead  of  sharing  the 
hard  times,  he  caused  them  to  be  served  with  costly  Dub- 
lin Writs  ?”  I said  “ that  was  also  true.”  Then,  said  he, 
“ that  is  what  I would  call  tyranny  with  a A'engeance, 
and  that  is  what  the  Irish  party  are  banded  together  to  put 
an  end  to.  The  new  Land  Act  just  passed  is  powerless 
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to  break  the  yoke  of  oppression  under  which  the  country 
is  groaning.  It  may  give  a temporary  relief  for  a while, 
but  that  will  be  all.  It  is  our  motto  day  and  night  to  de- 


To  the  Heroes  of  Ninety-Eight: 

WHEN 

“iREr..'\Ni)  sii.MJ.  up:  free.” 


nounce  every  form  of  British  mis-rule  in  Ireland  till  it  is 
abolished  and  the  country  is  free.”  And  he  bit  his  lip  and 
clenched  his  fist  as  he  said  these  words.  He  asked  me  a 
gieat  number  of  other  questiorts  which  I was  able  to  answer, 
and  as  we  came  into  the  i'inn  valley,  and  were  passing 
along  the  walled  grounds  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Delap,  a coach 
and  two  horses  passed  us.  I told  him  the  gentleman  in- 
side, reclining  on  the  cushions,  was  Mr.  Delap.  He  quoted 
the  text  from  Holy  Writ  in  which  our  Lord  said  : — “ It  was 
easier  for  a mule  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a needle  than 
for  a rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.”  I was  now 
within  a short  distance  of  my  home,  and  we  parted,  but 
not  without  Mr.  Parnell  thanking  me  politely  for  what  I 
told  him.  This  ended  my  first  and  last  acquaintance  with 
the  great  Irish  statesman.  S.  Seaton. 
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REV.  DR.  HENEBRY. 

A DISTINGUISHED  GAELIC  SCHOLAR. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Henebry,  Professor  of  the  Gaelic  Langu.iges  ih 
the  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  was  born  at  Mount  Bolton, 
in  the  parish  of  Portlaw,  Waterford,  Ireland,  in  September,  1863, 
and  received  his  early  education  in  Carrick-on-Suir,  Clonmore,  and 
Portlaw.  Later  on  he  began  his  classical  studies  at  the  College 
school,  Stephen  Street,  Waterford.  He  next  became  a student  of 
St.  John’s  College,  whence  after  a year  he  passed  to  St.  Patrick’s 
College,  Maynooth.  After  a course  of  seven  years  in  the  great 
National  College,  he  was  ordained  in  1892.  He  then  went  tem- 
poral ily  to  the  English  Mission.  The  scene  of  his  labours  was  the 
Diocese  of  Salford,  and  his  first  mission  was  in  the  city  of  Manches- 
ter. In  1895  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  Catholic 
University  at  Washington  to  the  Chair  founded  by  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians.  During  his  course  in  Maynooth  he  was  a 
distinguished  student,  especially  of  languages,  and  in  the  English, 
Hebrew,  and  Irish  classes  he  carried  oil  the  very  highest  honours. 
The  olden  tongue  of  the  Gael  was,  however,  his  favourite  study  from 
a very  early  age.  Even  when  still  in  Maynooth  he  was  a contributor 
to  the  “ Gaelic  Journal  ” and  to  the  Brooklyn  “ Gael.”  During  his 
time  on  the  English  mission  his  Gaelic  scholarship  brought  him  into 
contact  with  such  Celtologists  as  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  Professor 
Stracham  (Owen’s  College,  Manchester),  Professor  Kuno  Meyer 
(University  College,  Liverpool),  Herr  Stern  (Royal  Librarian,  Ber- 
lin), and  others.  On  his  appointment  to  the  Washington  Chair  he 
decided  to  proceed  to  Germany  to  make  a further  study  of  old  Irish 
and  of  other  subjects,  under  the  foremost  disciples  of  the  immortal 
Zeuss.  There  he  has  been  since  1896.  The^  first  year  he  spent  at 
the  University  of  Freiburg  in  Baden,  where  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  Holtzmann,  Kalbfleisch,  Kluge,  Levy,  Puchstein,  Schroer, 
Thumb,  Weissenfels,  and  the  world-famed  Celticist  Thurneysen. 
The  second  year,  just  ended,  he  spent  at  the  University  of  Greifs- 
weld,  in  Pomerania  (in  the  Baltic),  and  there  he  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  Heller,  Konrath,  Siebs,  and  the  illustrious  Zimmer,  the  best 
known  of  Continental  Celtologists.  At  the  end  of  second  year  he 
stood  for  his  doctorate  in  philosophy  (Ph.  D)  and  secured  it.  For 
this  he  had  to  publish  a Dissertation  (“  A Contribution  to  the  Pho- 
nology of  Desi-Irish,  to  serve  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Metrical 
System  of  Munster  Poetry  ”),  and  to  submit  to  an  examination  of  35 
hours’  duration.  He  was  examined,  and  received  his  Doctorate. 
Dr.  Henebry  presented  the  following  subjects:  — (i)  Irish  (old, 
middle,  and  modern),  with  Welsh  and  Breton  ; (2)  English,  with 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic ; (3)  Sanscrit ; (4)  Philosophy,  with  the 
history  of  Philosophy. 


Rest  in  peace  ! sweet  be  your  slumber, 

Through  the  sorrow  of  our  i.ight ; 

Then  awake  in  countless  number — 

Ope  your  glad  eyes  to  the  light. 

See  your  country  robed  in  splendour — 

Ye  who  suffered  to  defend  her. 

Mars  Vigila  !*  Conrades  rise  ! 

Death  must  quicken  in  surprise  ; 

Where  your  blood  seemed  shed  in  vain  ; 

Where  your  strength  was  lost  in  pain. 

Where  the  demons  Rage  and  Hate, 

Made  the  people  desolate ; 

Where  the  clansmen  lay  enchained. 

Where  the  hail  of  battle  rained. 

There  laugh  harvests  in  the  sun. 

And  the  victory  is  won. 

Great ! erect ! majectic  ! free  ! 

Thrilled  with  life  from  sea  to  sea. 

See  the  Motherland  uphold 
To  the  sky  her  Green  .rnd  Gold — 

And  in  her  true  heart  ye  bide 
Martyrs  ! since  the  day  ye  died. 

For  ye  her  tears  fall  like  the  rain. 

And  Oh  ! that  ye  might  live  again 
To  share  her  triumph,  ye  thrice-blest — 

Yet  God  decrees — So  take  your  rest. 

Los  Angelos,  California.  L.  M.  Br.vnnick. 

* Warcry  of  the  Romans. 


Rambling  Reminiscences. 


NO.  IV. 

A JOURNEY  TO  CLOUDLAND. 

EADERS  of  last  year’s  “Shan  Van  Vocht” 
will  recollect  my  account  of  how  a certain 
vivacious  young  French  lady  and  myself 
went  forth  one  day  for  a stroll  along  the 
road  that  goes  north  from  Derry,  and  how, 
without  any  premeditation  on  our  part,  we  were,  so  to  speak, 
transported  to-  the  shores  of  Lough  Swilly,  where  Made- 
moiselle made  her  first  acquaintance  with  a real  Irishman. 
He  was  only  a herdsman  from  the  hills  of  Fannet;  but  her 
kindred  Gaelic  sympathy  led  her,  with  good  reason,  to  pre- 
fer him  above  any  other  sort  of  a man  that  she  had  yet 
seen  in  Ireland.  Now,  every  alternate  Friday  after  this 
eventful  day,  as  soon  as  we  got  through  school  and  the 
dinner.  Mademoiselle  invariably  presented  herself  before  me 
clad  in  her  short  plaid  walking  shirt  and  her  little  fur  cap, 
demanding  that  I should  take  her  forth  in  search  of  ad- 
venture. 
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“ Meeligano !”  she  would  say,  stamping  her  pointed  u6t- 
tine,  “ put  down  that  seely  newspaper  deer-r-r-rectly.  It  is 
only  on  ^’on  day  in  ze  fortnight  I ask  you  tO'  valk  vid  me. 
Sucre  au-  nom  d'uti  chieiv,  it  vill  be  dark  at  five  o’clock. 
Tring  me  somefare  to-day.” 

I must  explain  that  as  my  duties  in  school  only  entailed 
the  grinding  of  intermediate  pupils,  two  of  the  other  gover- 
nesses in  alternate  weeks  had  charge  of  the  resident  pupils, 
and  had  to  walk  with  them  and  supei^'ise  their  studies. 
Each  alternate  Aveek  I had  a different  comrade  in  my 
ramblings ; this  Aveek  it  was  Mademoiselle,  “ La  Marseil- 
laise,” next  time  it  AA'ould  be  “ The  Highland  Lassie,”  aaLo 
taught  music. 

Lough  SAvilly  became  a faA'ourite  place  of  pilgrimage, 
and  I was  installed  as  a sort  of  professional  guide  to  the 
district  and  to  other  of  the  beautiful  places  about  Deny. 
Glendermot  of  the  deep,  bosomed  hills  and  winding  AA’ater; 
Aonach  Lough,  Culmore  Ferr}',  Grinian  Aileach,  the  grey 
forsaken  fort  of  the  Clan-Niall;  Prehen  "Wood,  Corrody 
Hill,  than  AALich  I have  never  knoAvn  a better  height  from 
Avhich  to  vieAv  a Avinter  sunset.  La  Marseillaise  Avas  keenly 
alive  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  such  a scene,  and  I love  to 
remember  her  standing  on  a grey  rock  on  the  very  top  of 
Corrody,  looking  doAvn  on  Derry  City,  Avhich  appeared  like 
an  enchanted  island,  a pyramid  of  tAvinkling  lights  under  a 
frosty  sky,  Avith  the  Avide  Foyle  floAving  around  it;  a crim- 
son stream,  AAÚth  the  harbour  lights  bordering  it  in  long 
ranks,  and  reflected  in  its  glassy  surface ; and  then,  though 
Derry  is  on  a hill,  Ave  AA’ere  so  high  above  it,  that  it  seemed 
to  be  doAvn  in  a hollow  of  the  great  round  Avorld.  Far  aAA’ay 
on  the  horizon’s  edge,  Avhere  the  sky  AA'as  scarlet,  stood  a 
line  of  mountains  blue  as  sapphire,  and  the  red  rÍA  er  seemed 
to  come  like  a fiery  seqient  all  the  AA^ay  from  there  to  the 
Walls  of  Derry.  TAvin  peaks  rose  above  Avhat  seemed  its 
source,  and  “ that,”  said  I,  pointing  to  the  gap  betAA^een 
them,  “that  is  Barnesmore;”  then  looking  to  the  north- 
east, 1 exclaimed  in  delight,  as  I pointed  to  a mistier  peak 
Avith  stars  aboA'e  it,  “ there  is  Errigal,  and  it  looks  doAAn  on 
the  moorlands  of  GAA'eedore  and  DunleAAy  Lake,  and  I Avish 
1 was  there  instead  of  here  this  minute  ” 

I feel  sad  to  remember,  that  on  the  evenings  I came  there 
Avith  the  Highland  lassie  AA-e  neA'er  had  any  such  sunset. 
1 had  to  peer  through  gathering  darkness  tO'  shoAv  her  Erri- 
gal and  Barnesmore,  and  I greAv  quite  A exed  once  because 
she  sat  doAvn  on  the  rocks  and  laughed  outright  because  I 
Avent  into  such  ecstacies  Avhen  at  length  I perceived  them 
dimly. 

“ My  dear  child,”  she  said,  “ you  should  see  the  Highland 
hills.”  But  1 assured  her  that  Errigal  and  Barnes  AA’ere 
A ery  far  aAA'ay,  and  looked  quite  sublime  Avhen  vicAAmd  nearer, 
and  Ave  laid  plans  to  go  aAA’ay  to  Donegal  at  Eastertime  to 
see  those  mountains  and  ascend  them.  One  thing,  she 


alAA’ays  loved  to  AA'atch  from  Carrody  a steamer  SAvinging 
aAvay  from  its  moorings  and  going  sloAvly  seaAvard.  That 
Avas  because  it  AA’as  going  to  Scotland.  Often  AA’e  stood  to 
AA’atch  it,  and  ahA’ays  she  longed  to  be  on  board,  little  dream- 
ing that  the  time  AA’ould  come  Avhen  it  AA’ould  bear  her  aAvay 
to  her  burial ; for  in  a year’s  space  from  then  the  Highland 
girl  died  in  Derry  in  the  room  from  Avhich  she  and  I used 
to  Avatch  for  the  sunrise. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  noAV  that  Ave  should  haA’e  been 
such  sun-Avorshippers ; stranger  that  AA’e  should  have  in- 
spired quite  a large  band  of  school-girls  AA’ith  our  enthusi- 
asm. The  number  of  those  Avho  could  come  Avith  me  to 
Lough  Saa’ÍIIv  to  see  the  sunset  from  Fahan  Strand  Avas 
limited  to  three  or  four. 

The  school-girls  had  duties  Avhich  filled  all  hours  of  the 
day ; but  one  space  of  time  AA’as  their  oAvn,  namely,  the 
hours  before  breakfast  and  school.  Greatly  amazed  Avas 
our  principal  AA'hen  AA’e  governesses  Avent  in  deputation  and 
asked  leave  to  take  the  girls  out  to  AA’alk  before  day-daAvn. 
Many  of  them  had  never  seen  the  sunrise,  and  this  Ave 
grav’ely  declared  AA’as  a defect  in  their  education  Avhich  it 
Avas  our  duty  to  remedy.  We  gained  permission  to  take 
such  as  AA’ere  Avilling  in  detachments,  and  so  comes  it  that 
my  memory  of  school  life  includes  pictures  of  Marjorie  and 
myself  and  that  devoted  band  AA’alking  on  the  hill-crests  be- 
fore daAvn  AA’aiting  to  see  the  sun  come  up  and  the  mists 
rolling  aAA’ay  from  the  hills  above  Derryrider. 

Our  sunrises  AA’ere  more  successful  than  the  sunsets.  I 
used  to  be  quite  angry  and  sad  because  Margorie  never 
saAv  Lough  .SAvilly  along  Avith  me.  Taa’o  journeys  I took 
AA’ith  her  to  see  it.  The  first  day  Avas  a clear  and  perfect 
one  of  Avinter  AA’eather.  As_  I looked  out  of  my  high  Avin- 
doAv  I clearly  saAV  a ship  sail  on  a blink  of  blue,  that  AA’as  the 
sea  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  InnishoAA’en.  “ What  a vieAv 
there  Avill  be  from  Aileach  to-day !”  I said,  and  then  the 
Avish  to  go  there  grcAV  strong  in  my  heart. 

“ Margorie,”  I called,  “ put  on  your  Tam-o-Shanter  and 
your  big  driving  cloak,  and  bring  some  shaAvls ; Ave  are  going 
for  a long  drive,  and  Avhen  you  come  in  from  it  you  Avill 
vow  never  to  laugh  at  the  Donegal  hills  any  more.” 

She  made  some  objections.  “ It  AA’Ould  be  better  to  Avait 
and  arrange  a day  Avhen  a party  of  us  could  go  together — 
it  AA’ould  be  selfish  to  AA’aste  a' car  on  tAA'O  people.  Patrick’s 
Day  Avould  be  a holiday,  and  AA’e  could  go  to  Grinian  Aileach 
tlien  and  take  Gertie  and  someone  el.se.” 

I AA’Ould  not  brook  delay.  “ On  St.  Patrick’s  Day  it  will 
be  pouring  rain,”  I declared.  “ To-day  of  all  days  you  shall 
go  to  Aileach.  There  is  not  a cloud  in  the  .sky,  no  haze 
to  hide  the  vieAV.  You  shall  see  from  the  CauseAA’ay  cliffs 
to  Barnesmore,  from  Errigal  to  the  Dungiven  Mountains, 
Lough  Foyle,  Lough  SavíIIa’,  the  river  all  the  Avay  from 
Strabane,  and  if  these  cannot  tempt  you,  Islay  and  Jura  and 
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your  own  Highland  hills  ” — I was  not  quite  sure  of  this, 
but  had  heard  somewhere  that  Scotland  could  be  seen,  and 
surely,  if  ever  at  all,  it  would  be  to-day. 

Margorie  yielded,  and  then  Gertie,  who  was  being  left 
behind,  was  called  aside  by  me  and  asked  to  advance  the 
car  fare,  to  be  refunded  as  soon  as  pay-day  Came  round. 
She  nobly  did  so,  and  when  I said  how  I regretted  she 
could  not  come  with  us,  she  assumed  a brave  don’t-care 
tone,  and  assured  me  that  as  she  lived  within  view  of  the 
Gove  of  Cork  1 could  have  nothing  better  to  show  her. 

So  off  we  started  for  the  city,  and  hailing  a car  at  the 
gates  of  Derry  we  mounted,  and  ordered  the  man  to  take 
the  shortest  way  to  Aileach.  He  drove  along  the  North- 
land Road,  not  over  the  hills,  the  way  I was  accustomed 
to  walk,  but  this  was  th‘e  levellest  way  for  driving.  At 
bridge-end  Station  we  crossed  the  railway  and  faced  a 
winding  road  to  a hill  summit  The  sky  was  cloudless  and 
clear,  and  the  sun  was  just  beginning  to  sink  redly  to  the 
west. 

“ The  view  will  be  glorious,”  I said  triumphantly,  and  I 
glanced  un  at  the  hill  where  the  grey  fort  stood.  To  my 
astonishment  I saw  that  there  hovered  above  it  a little  float- 
ing shred  of  fleecy  mist  that  wasi  catching  a golden  fire  from 
the  sunset. 

“ How  lovely,”  I .said,  and  thought  of  the  tabernacle  in 
the  wilderness  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  that  floated 
over  it.  “It  is  like  something  magical.  There  is  not  an- 
other cloud  in  the  sky.” 

It  hung  lower,  lower,  touched  the  fort  wall.  “ I don’t 
believe  we  will  see  anything  through  it,”  said  Margorie.  She 
knew  something  of  mountain  mists.  1 began  to  feel  doubt- 
ful. “_But  at  anyrate,”  I declared,  “ from  some  part  of  the 
hill  we  will  have  a view.”  The  car  wound  toilfully  upward, 
and  looking  back  we  could  see  the  fields,  the  hills  about 
Derry,  the  woods,  the  winding  river.  They  were  familiar 
enough,  it  wa.s  the  view  on  the  Donegal  side  of  the  hill- 
crest  we  had  come  to  see.  Now  we  had  reached  the  verge 
of  the  heather.  The  road  stopped,  and  we  dismounting 
crossed  the  walls  and  ditches  to  make  our  way  on  foot  to 
the  fort.  In  a minute  a cold  grey  mist  swept  down,  chilling 
our  faces,  the  heather  M'et  us  above  the  knees;  still,  I 
cheered  her  on,  saying  it  might  be  clear  on  the  other  side. 
The  mist  was  about  us  like  smoke  now,  and  1 had  to  stop 
and  think  what  way  to  take. 

“ Here,”  1 cried,  “ walk  along  the  top  of  this  wall.  Don’t 
cross  it.  The  first  time  I came  here  I leaped  over  and 
found  myselt  nearly  waist  high  in  a snow-drift.  It  is  just 
at  this  point  that  the  view  bursts  upon  you.” 

I stood  still  a minute  and  pointed  forward,  as  if  admir- 
ingly. “From  here  you  see  the  Innishowen  Hills  and 
Fahan  Strand  and  Inch  Island.” 

.“I  see  nothing  but  mist,”  said  Margorie,  “and  if  you  don’t 
take  care  you  will  walk  ovct  a precipice  or  something.” 


1 assured  her  there  were  no  precii)ices,  and  in  a few 
minutes  more  announced  that  we  were  on  the  very  top  of 
the  hill  and  face  to  face  with  the  lovelie.st  view  in  the  whole 
world.  We  stood  hand  in  hand,  shivering  in  a cold  wind, 
and  began  to  wonder  where  the  fort  was,  and  whether  we 
would  ever  find  our  way  down  again. 

“Its  an  adventure  anyhow,”  said  Margorie  cheeringly, 
“and  you  are  always  looking  for  adventures.  Where  is 
this  wonderful  fort ; however,  we  must  try  and  find  it.”  1 
pointed  to  a thickening  in  the  mist.  “ Yonder !”  1 said, 
“ that  must  be  it.  And  just  at  that  moment  the  wind  stir- 
red and  lifted  the  mist  like  a curtain  behind  us,  and  behold, 
just  behind  us,  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  1 i^inted 
to,  was  tne  doorway  of  Grinian  Aileach.  We  were  within 
six  feet  of  it. 

We  entered  through  the  doonvay.  “ It’s  an  immen.se 
structure,”  I said,  “if  you  could  only  see  it.  It’s  two  thou- 
sand years  old  at  least,  or  older,  and  there  are  wonderful 
legends  about  it.”  I told  her  the  story  of  the  slumbering 
horsemen,  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  a cavern  below  it.  I 
groped  to  find  the  passage  which  runs  along  within  the 
wall.  Margorie  held  my  skirts,  and  said  1 would  fall  into 
the  underground  cavern  if  I did  not  look  out.  Then  we 
found  steps,  and  mounted  by  them,  cautiously  till  we  stood 
on  the  very  top  of  the  circling  wall.  1 pointed  west  and 
north,  and  commenced  again  my  glowing  description  of  the 
view.  Margorie  laughed  till  the  old  walls  re-echoed,  and  I 
began  to  feel  disappointed  and  vexed.  “ You  would  have 
enjoyed  it,”  I said. 

“Where  is  Islay?”  she  said,  “where  is  Jura?  in  which 
direction  are  the  Causeway  cliffs?” 

I tried  to  i^oint,  but  in  w^alking  round  the  fort  I had  lost 
all  sense  of  direction.  “ 1 don’t  even  know  wniere  the  door 
is,”  I acknowledged.  “ Come  dowm  out  ’of  this  blast.” 

It  w'as  with  great  difficulty  we  found  our  w^ay  down  to 
the  car,  and  w'hen  we  mounted  it  and  drove  away  far  enough 
to  look  back  at  Aileach,  lo  ! a wonder.  I he  sky  was  clear 
from  east  to  w^est,  splendid  stars  throbbing  through  it  now, 
not  a cloud  drift  to  stain  the  blue;  but  just  above  Aileach 
hung  that  cap  of  cloud  through  which  w'e  had  been  w'ander- 
ing  and  groping.  It  w'as  a beautiful  sight  and  wort.i  com- 
ing tO'  see.  We  tried  our  best  to  appreciate  it,  sitting  close 
together  wnth  one  fur-boa  w'inding  about  our  necks  and 
binding  us  together  shivering  comrades  in  distre.ss. 

That  was  not  my  only  disappointment.  The  ver}-  last 
time  in  life  that  I went  to  walk  wnth  her  from  Derr}-  we  were 
quite  as  unfortunate.  With  Mademoiselle  and  another  I 
had  spent  a delightful  hour  on  the  seashore  between  Fahan 
and  Buncrana,  and  on  the  next  Friday  said  to  Margorie, 

“ Wouldn’t  you  love  to  see  the  waves  breaking  on  the 
strand  and  to-  scent  the  salt  water?” 

We  decided  to  make  the  journey  partly  on  foot,  partly 
on  the  train,  from  motives  of  economy,  and  walked  as  far 
as  Bridge-end  Station.  It  was  a frosty  day,  and  we 
reckoned  on  a hard  road,  but  behold,  a thaw  was  in  the  air, 
and  w^e  ploughed  our  way  through  a mush  of  ice  and  mud. 
At  last  we  took  to  the  railway  line,  disregarding  the  “ Tres- 
passers prosecuted  ” notices.  “ The  sooner  we  find  a sta- 
tion and  a train  the  better,”  said  everyone.  .So  w'e  made 
tracks  for  Bridge-end  Station,  and  sat  there  in  a draughty 
seat,  and  the  two  girls  w’ho  were  with  us  sang,  “ Where  the 
Bee  Sucks  ” and  other  duets  to  delight  us.  A train  came 
at  last  from  Derry  and  bore  us  onward.  When  we  came  to 
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laJian  Station,  beside  Lough  Swilly,  it  was  dark  as  pitch, 
and  by  that  time  no  one  cared  whether  we  were  to  see  the 
waves  breaking  on  the  shore  or  not.  More  than  fine  scenery 
and  sunsets  we  desired  our  tea. 

Me  made  our  way  to  the  house  where  Mademoiselle  and 
I had  met  the  Fannet  man,  and  we  had  tea  and  jam  and 
scones  galore,  but  discovered  in  the  end  that  we  had  barely 
money  enough  to  pay  our  way  to  Derr}',  and  only  that  our 
hostess  knew  to  trust  us  we  would  have  been  in  a pretty 
fix.  Tea  over,  we  went  out  into  the  night.  A few  railway 
\vaggons,  a loading  crane,  the  mast  of  a steamer  swinging 
beside  the  pier  were  visible  in  the  darkness. 

, I don  t believ'e  the  sea  is  here  at  all,”  said  Margorie. 
“■  This  is  quite  like  the  day  you  brought  me  to  Aileach  in 
the  mist.  \ ou  described  the  most  magnificent  scenery  just 
because  you  knew  I couldn’t  contradict  you.  Meelígano 
you're  a caution  !”  ’ 


Somewhere  in  the  same  letter  she  asked  me,  “ Have  you 
seen  Parnell  yet?”  She  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  me  at 
that  time,  because  I was  amongst  those  who  denounced  the 
Irish  Chief,  and  she  thought  that  to  see  and  hear  him 
might  do  me  a world  of  good  and  work  a salutary  change. 
I smiled  to  myself  in  superior  wisdom,  and  supposed  that 
it  was  because  he  was  called  Charles  Stewart,  and  because 
she  was  allied  to  the  Clan  of  Flora  MacDonald,  that  she 
had  such  an  irrational  devotion  to  that  shattered  idol. 

How  I came  round  to  her  way  of  thinking,  and  how  I 
saw  Parnell,  I may  sometime  relate.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  strangest  of  my  reminiscences,  and  it  would 
please  politicians  among  my  readers  more  than  these  wan- 
derings in  cloudland  and  hillside  wanderings  among  the 
mists  of  twilight  and  of  da^\^l.  Alice  L.  Milligan. 


Then  1 insisted  on  her  going  down  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  water,  clambering  with  difficulty  through  boíilders”  and 
O'er  shingle,  till  I felt  soft  sand  under  my  tread  and  heard 
the  lap  of  water.  A little  wave  ran  in  out  of  the  darkness 
and  flowed  about  our  feet.  “There  is  water,  certainly,” 
said  Margorie,  “but  it  may  be  a lake  or  the  river.  Meeligano, 
you  must  bring  me  back  here  before  I believe  you.” 

“ I am  going  away  to  Dublin,”  I said,  “ to  leam  Irish,  and 
i can  t come  back ; you  must  vow  faithfullv  to  come  here 
in  Easter  week  without  me.” 

“ But  I must  make  sure  that  the  sea  is  here,”  she  said  ' 
and  laughing  she  bent  over  the  dark  water,  and  taking  some 
in  her  hollowed  hand,  put  it  to  her  lips. 

“ It  IS  certainly  the  sea,”  she  said,  and  gave  the  promise 
to  come  there  at  Easter. 

That  was  the  last  walk  we  ever  went  together  out  of 
Derr}-;  but  when  I was  away  in  Dublin  a fortnight  later  a 
letter  came  to  tell  how  she  had  gone  to  Lough  Swilly  and 
walked  along  Fahan  shore  and  climbed  to  the  very  top  of 
a high  mountain,  from  which  she  had  seen  the  Uvo  LoiVhs 
and  the  open  sea  and  the  hills  of  Donegal.  “ It  is  as  beauti- 
tul  as  the  Highlands,”  she  wrote,  and  could  give  no  hi<ffier 
praise.  ® 
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